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SUMMER SCHOOL ELOCUTION. 
Term Six Weeks—July August 


COBOURG, ONTARIO, CANADA. 


The Annual Summer Term of the National School of Elocution and Oratory will this 
year be held at Cobourg, Canada. Teachers, College Students, and others who. avail them- 
selves of this opportunity yearly afforded for summer instruction in Elocution, require the 
very best advantages of climate and location, for the highest success in their work. Delight- 
fully situated on the north shore of Lake Ontario, on the line of the Grand Trunk Railroad, 
and of easy access by steamboat from various points on both shores of the Lake and of the 
St. Lawrence River, Cobourg affords unusual advantages as a location for a Summer School. 

The usual course of instruction in Voice Culture, Articulation, Gesture, and Expression, 
with practice in Reading and Recitation, will be given. 

(<= Send for full descriptive circulars to J. H. BECHTEL, 

Secretary National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


TUITION OF TEACHERS A GERMAN CONTEST! 


AND OF In accordance with the challenge of Prof. HERMANN B. BorsEN of Boston to Dr. RicHarp S. RosEn- 

Candidates tor Harvard and the English Universities, 2 Competitive York, METHODS OF TEACHING GERM AN, eas tellowing plan bas 

BY E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL. D. of Ave folate, Whe will be propneed te 


and decide on the merits of the two methods of instruction. The instruction and examination will be free to all 
Da. HUMPHREYS will read with a few private pupils during the Summer Vacation, from July 18th. Ap- interested to attend, and will take place at the Hall of the English High School, Boston. Pupils mar apply at 
plication to be made before June 15th to E. R. HUMPHREYS, 129 West Chester Park, Boston. 366 cow | once for admission to classes, to T. W. BIOKNELL, Editor of Journal. DR. ich. B. ROSENTHAL. 
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Summer Normal School of Languages, 1882. Session Six Weeks.—Saratoga, N. F. 
His easy and natural method of teaching and the interest in the language which his lectures in German have excited in his pupils have combined to make their progress remarkably rapid. 
Indeed, for his successful efforts, he deserves gratitude as well as commendation, and I heartily join in giving him both.” 
The above is an extract from a communication directed from the President of the Board of Education of Brooklyn, N. Y., to “ Stern’s School of Languages, New 
York City,” concerning the ‘Winter Normal Class for Teachers” in Brooklyn, under the direction of Prof. M. Stern. 
Applications for the “The Summer Normal School at Saratoga” will be received now. Address 
S. M. STERN, Director of Stern's School of Languages, V. V. City, author of “Studien und Plaudereien,” 1st, and “Studien und Plaudereien, 2d series, “Tables of Grammar,” ete. 
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E WANT 100,000 American Teachers to use ESTERBROOK’S gen- 
uine American Steel Pens. They are confidently presented to their 
attention on the ground of merit and economy, as they possess every 

77 L ty that belongs to first-class School Pens. Their standard Nos., 333, 

44, 128, are especially recommended. Order through the Stationers and 

Newsdealers. HE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St., N. X. 


‘Will be awarded in 12 PRIZES, from $5.00 to $50.00 each, 
for the best Pencil Drawings made with the 


DIXON’S PENCILS. 


Graphite 


All pupils of the public and private schools in the United States 
can compete, no matter what grade of skill or talent they may 

possess. One prize of $50.00 is offered to Art Students. For a 
pamphlet containing full particulars, send a postal-card to the 
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R. & J. BECK, ERS, zur, “Tonk Brain and Nerve Food. 


ON. 


ENAMELED CHALK CRA Conn ef the Nerve-giving Principles ef the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 


digestion; relieves Lassitude and 


PHILADELPHIA. 


th lost by nervousness or in 

MICROSCOPES, USE 8 refreshing the tired — — 
22 Tt the © * PREVHNT TUI of Consumption. 
fits, Sa 5 ey + vitality to the insufficient bodily or mental growth of children; and a 
OPTICAL and N II G Inks , better disposition, as it promotes good health to brain and body. 

Fl Wax. & PHYSICIANS ALONE HAVE PRESCRIBED 500,000 PACKAGES. 
INSTRUMENTS. The? St ALIN’ NG fa Ack, le. For sale by druggists, or by mall, $1.00. F. CROSBY & CO., 664 & 666 Sixth Ave., New York. 
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E. Bureau of Education. cr corepmine J. & H. BARGE 


2122 7. 5 for the Spring and Fall Scholso are now NEW YORK. 
com 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, er Blank forme of 
2 and circulars sent to all | ban paw res 4 Every subscriber to this Journal should have a 
F 8 charge. The demand for good teachers at this off Binder. We send them, pet. for $1.50. 
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CANUTE, 


BY GEORGE 8. BURLEIGH. 


When old Canute, the royal parricide, 

Wielded his whip against the rising tide, 

The rising tide,—confirmed old democrat,— 
Spit in the royal face and spoiled his hat; 

And unabashed by kingly wrath and pride 
Drenched the fine purple and the regal-hide. 
With haste undignified, and squelching feet, 
His dripping Highness beat a base retreat, 
While down the rattling shingle the spent wave 
Among the pebbles a low chuckle gave. 


The old man-killer, though mad, was politic; 
Like a big dog who brought to land a stick, 
He shook the brine off, snorted, and thus freed 
His caustic temper on the sycophant breed 
That flattered him to this ridiculous deed: 
„There, you old idiots! maybe that’s enough 
To get the idea through your crania tough, 

So oft I’ve tried to teach you, that some things 
Are not submissive to the will of kings. 

Now, once for all, I. hope you are satisfied 
That one of these things is the rising tide; 

You see my patent-leathers wet as sop, 

And my silk stockings watered to the top ? 

If after this I am called to stop the sea 

I'll set your Honors between the wave and me; 
One tide, at least, will meet the check it needs,— 
The tide of flattery from the courtier breeds, 
That, haply, nothing but a rounded peck 

Of shore-sand in a swash of brine can check! 
Over such dolts as you, and all the brute 
Bipedal rabble, I am King Canute; 

But over sunrise and the insolent tides 

1 surely think some other Power presides!“ 


O goodly Masters! of whatever kind, 

Who strive to check the rising tide of mind, 

To bid the billows of new truth and thought 

Stand and revere the little dykes you've wrought, — 
If, when the flood comes thundering up the beach, 
You are swept on beyond the next wave’s reach, 
Thank the quick stars you see, if, like King Canute, 
You buy your wit with only a wet suit! 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Conscious orn Unconscious Epvcation. — In 
answer to the “ thorough-grounding ” cry, Mr. Maude 
of Harvard, in Epucarion, makes an able plea for the 
Unconscious in Education. With the vast increase 
in knowledge that man has made, some royal road to 
learning has,” he says, “become a necessity. We now 
have to learn not only what our fathers had to learn, 
but also the results of the discoveries that have been 
made since they were pupils. The amount that is to be 
learned is increasing in more than a geometric ratio 
with each succeeding generation. Yet even to-day, 
recitations and examinations take no account of any 
acquisition, or of any memory, except conscious acquisi- 
tion and conscious memory. Teachers and examiners 
take no account of the fact that a pupil may read a 


book through and gain great mental benefit from his 
reading, even though he is unable to repeat a single 
idea that the book contained.” Teachers are yet to 
hear more of this “ Unconscious Education.” 


Waris A Practica Epucation?—The Freeman’s 
Journal (N. V.) says that the children ought to be 
taught the three R’s throughly [after Catholicism, of 
course]. If they show signs that they are well 
grounded in these important branches, the parent will 
not grumble. 


The Central School Journal would have the develop- 


— 


ment of observation, etc., as of far more importance 
than the simple knowledge of how to read, spell, and 
cipher. 

The Spectator (Eng.) says, “ We hold that education 
should limit itself to developing self-respect, and respect 
for others, and eliciting the larger sympathies of the 
young.” 

John Bright would have the working-class “learn to 
read well, understand what they read, and speak and 
converse on the questions that come before them.” . 

Dr. J. M. Gregory, in his late paper before the Sup- 
erintendents’ meeting, said that the most important 
question now is to cause school knowledge to be prac- 
tical knowledge. Tough word, that “ practical.” 


Tux Conruict or Stupres.— Somewhat in answer 
to the above, the Iducational News (Eng.) pertinently 
says, “It is unnecessary, and might be unjust, to advo- 
cate the claims of any one branch of learning over 
another. It it not easy for any one, in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century, and least of all for teachers, 


to be content with learning a little and learning it well. 
The utilitarian tendency of the age will not permit the 
exclusion of any study which contributes to the com- 
mon good.” 


Tue CATROLIO Compiarnt. — An influential Cath- 
olic organ says, “ The worst charge that can be brought 
against the Catholic parochial schools in this part of 
the country (N. Y.) is that, in some respects, they are 
modeled after the public schools, The outery from 
thoughtful parents against the public-school system is 
becoming so general,” etc, [why?]. “The public 
schools do not teach religion or morality. They do not 
prepare children for the practical ways of life.” 

Yet even Felix Adler says, “ No one can lead a truly 
human life who does not also lead an intellectual life.” 
We commend our Catholic brother to ponder well this 
statement of an able contemporary, “that the home 


circle where the highest regard is paid to education, is 
also the one in which the moral virtues most abound.” 
Let the parents be mindful of their duties; let them 
second the teachers’ effort, and there will be less need of 
educational rant. 


TBB UNDER Dos.“ — Mrs. L. T. Fowler, of San 
Francisco, in referring to the “fearful mistakes which 
Dame Nature is charged with making in placing mem- 
ory as the chief light in a child’s mind,” asks, “ What 
did the Almighty make memory for, and give it such 


prominence in the bright era of youth, if He intended 
reason to be the governing faculty of that period ?” 
Mrs. Fowler must keep up with the fashions. 


One EssEnTIAL OF a noted 
French writer on education, says that a teacher does 
not govern by ideas, but by the exertion of a firm and 
constant will. 


Tue Crassics. — Prof. Youmans of the Popular 
Science Monthly is again in arms. He says, “ It is be- 
yond doubt that the most formidable hindrance to the 
progress of rational education is the idolatry of an anti- 


quated and effete system of study, on the ground that 
it is preéminently and exclusively adapted to the promo- 


tion of culture.“ 


MrcHanicaAL Prpacoey. — Supt. Quinn of Los 
Angeles (Cal.) deals some trenchent blows, in the Pacific 
School Journal, against what he terms mechanical ped- 
agogy, the most pernicious feature of which is, he says, 
the tendency to rely on approved methods and systems 
of instruction, to the exclusion of vital and individual 
effort. Listen: “Every great educational leader has 
his host of servile followers and blind unquestioning 
adherents. Away with truckling servility to leader- 
ship and this idolatrous hero-worship ofa great name ! 
Let every teacher pride himself on owning himself, be- 
longing to himself; and not in his wearing the badge 


and brass collar of Frœbel, of Pestalozzi, of Horace 


Mann. Whatever of any one’s theories or methods 
the teacher needs, let him take; what not, reject. It 
is for him to judge how much, or how little, he can prof- 
itably apply.” Short shrift for a pet theory in Los 
Angeles. 


THE KINDERGARTEN, OR THE NEW ED. 
UCATION. 


BY MRS. MARY MANN, 


Those conversant with the history of the last forty or 
fifty years of educational work in Massachusetts can 
alone estimate the significance of the expression, “ The 
New Education.” The “common-school system,” prop- 
erly so-called, was pronounced by Horace Mann the 
greatest discovery of modern times; and it was his ver- 
dict that by its agency all the members of society could 
be made useful citizens, high-minded, conscientious, in- 
telligent. But something more than reading, writing, 
and arithmetic must go to the production of this result. 
Parents must coöperate with teachers to bring about 
the conditions, and children must be made happy in the 
unfolding of their powers, in order to respond genially 
to the efforts made to educate them, for children can 
only be genially and profitably governed through their af- 
fections. At last the genius of one man, not by a flash, 
or what is called an inspiration, but guided by love of 
his kind, which fed his thought as only love can do, dis- 
covered the method which unerringly enlists the coép- 
eration of the child in the great work of his unfolding. 

Froebel did not begin educational work at first with 
the youngest children. He took those of the ordinary 
school-age, and found out by experiment that they were 
too old. He went back, and back, till he found that the 
child’s education must begin with his life. His habits 
must be formed then; his sympathies must be minis- 
tered to; his mother must give him her heart from the 
beginning, and make his training her first object, to 
the neglect of all others, if need be. The child is the 
imperative duty, and happily most mothers are only too 
glad to devote themselves to it. The sad exceptions to 
this natural rule underlie most of the abortive lives of 
human beings. The neglected child turns out to be 
the bad man, generally speaking. Froebel humbled 
himself to learn of the little child how to guide its 
powers. By throwing himself in imagination into the 
child’s place, and allowing himself to be guided by its 
wants and needs, he drew from nature the divine 
method which we see transforming the worst and most 
degraded children of our effete civilization into angels 
of light, — for it is not extravagant to use this ex- 
pression. 

No man or woman who has a heart can follow up the 
work of a genuine kindergarten without indorsing it. 
No one but the most selfish and mercenary worker in 
the field of education can study the system without 
feeling uplifted by it, and realizing, if never before, 
“ what they were made for,” as the students of the kin- 
dergarten so often express it. The students of the method 
may take it up for a craft,—they will go on with it for 
a mission. They may think they know how to teach 
such little children; they soon find themselves the 
learners, and ready to be taught by the children. They 
learn for the first time, perhaps, a true respect for hu- 
man nature; they learn what Christ meant by intimat- 
ing that the little child beholds the face of His Father. 
They learn that to govern a child well they must not 
break his will. Remove all obstacles from the path of 
the child, address the highest principle in it, and one 
learns to realize that the human being was created in 
such relation to nature and to God, that little is requi- 
site but to guide his powers in the right direction, and 
the child will find its way to both. The dominion of 


the higher sentiments in an unsophisticated soul has 
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never been so accomplished as in the rapid reformation 
of little children who have known only the most de- 
grading influences, when finally brought under this 
system of training. 

The word training, with the associations we have of 
it in the routine work of schools, hardly expresses the 
idea we would convey of the influence of the kindergar- 
ten. It is the influence of law,—of divine law,—which 
comes to the child in the guise of order and conditions. 
He soon learns that by following a principle he surely 
comes to a certain result; that law, not accident, rules 
in everything. It is well to use the word Jaw at once 
to the child, instead of the word rule, — for law is far 
more comprehensive, and will include far more that he 
will find in his experience as he goes on than the word 
rule. The word pretty covers a great deal to a child. 
It addresses itself to his emotions, and nothing can be 
pretty that is not according to law, as he will soon dis- 
cover. The pleasure a little child feels in holding the 
card he is embroidering, so that the backside of it will 
be as uniform as the front-side, is very pretty to see. 
In such apparently trivial ways he will learn a vast deal 
that will tell upon more complicated handiwork as he 
goes on. It is amazing to see the interest with which 
he will work card after card, with simple straight 
marks, merely varying the color in the different cards. 
This is the first, because the simplest occupation, given. 
A teacher needs to restrain her own impatience to pro- 
ceed to new forms, but the repetition of the same thing 
is useful to a child as long as it is interesting. 


The child should never be required to remember any- 
thing he does; the simple repetition makes its impres- 
sion at last, and a moral effect is saved for something 
more important. A little child should have no duties 
assigned it except to be good and sweet. Its intellect- 
ual work should be simply play, and then it will not 
fatigue the brain if the first impulse to discontinue it 
be heeded. Especially should no feeling of emulation 
be excited, for this will induce a state of mind that is 
inconsistent with the sentiment of love to the neighbor. 
When achild in a kindergarten says to another, “I 
have done more than you have on my card,” a good 
kindergartner,—one who understands that emulation is 
a propensity to be restrained rather than a principle to 
be cultivated,—will say, Do you think it is polite to 
say that? are you not afraid you will hurt your little 
friend’s feelings? For, before any intellectual gains 
are made, the first principle in human intercourse should 
be that of love. Long enough has education proceeded 
irrespective of moral considerations. The kindergarten 
is the first system based upon the true religious element, 
which is no dogma, nor any number of dogmas, but a 
recognition of the child’s relation to God, the cultiva- 
tion of his conscience, and obedience to the inward 
teacher whose voice every child hears who is remanded 
to it. There are many schools where scriptural texts 
and dogmas are inculcated, where prayer is taught, 
where bigotry is inaugurated in innocent souls; but 
how few where “do unto others as ye would that others 
do unto you” is the Aadit inculcated! Sometimes it is 


asked how early ethical teaching should begin, and in 


what form. It should begin as soon as children can 
speak, and its form should be that of generous love and 
fair dealing, and this should be woven in with every in- 
tellectual effort made; and, when children are told sto- 
ries, it should never be forgotten that character is the 
great point to be aimed at. 

Conversation is the only actual form in which ethical 
teaching can be given. When children are old enough 
to be told the biographies of real men, that is the best 
form of ethical teaching. It will include the highest 
religious instruction, because it will include the charac- 
ter of Christ, whose perfection will only be understood 
when the comparison can be made with that of other 
men. When the untutored Indian is first told the story 
of Christ’s life by a rational narrator, his first question 
is, “ Did he do it for money or for love?” and, when 
told “ For love,” it is perfectly easy to convert him to 
Christianity. The authority for this statement is a 
converted Indian; and he added, “They ask this ques- 
tion because they do not always find the missionaries 
Christians in that sense; they find them to be merce- 
nary, and to give the Indian no credit for any virtues.” 
So with children. They know what love is, and when 
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they are old enough to perceive the difference between 
disinterestedness and selfishness, they see the beauty of 
Christ’s character. Until they are old enough for this, 
the only knowledge of Him that is of any use to them 
is of his obedient childhood and his love for others. 
But the most ignorant and degraded children are made 
happy and good by gaining a confidence in the love of 
the Heavenly Father, and there should be no diversion 
from this simple faith. Some of the kindergarten occu- 
pations are beautiful illustrations of this. The chief of 
these is the knowledge communicated to them of plant- 
life. When they plant their seeds and water them, they 
can easily be made to see that God works with them, 
for, having fulfilled the conditions on their own part, 
they must now wait for God to do his part; and when 
they see the seed bursting from the ground, and grow- 
ing every day, the moment has come to make a never- 
to-be-forgotten impression of the immanence of the 
Heavenly Father. Unfortunately, the kindergartens 
are not all furnished with gardens, and in some of them 
the plants that stand in the windows are not wholly 
taken care of by the children; but a window of beauti- 
ful plants will be far better appreciated by the children 
if they have been limited at first to the plants whose 
seeds they have planted themselves, These little chil- 
dren have often shown far more interest in the peas that 
have grown daily in the little pot before their eyes, and 
at last blossomed and borne even one pod ; or the un- 
sightly potato-vine for whose tubers they have watched 
through a whole summer; or the turnip taken from the cel- 
lar and planted and watched to the ripening of the seed, 
than in the most splendid plants of the finest gardens. 
Indeed, they seemed to see only their own plants. 
Thousands of moral precepts can be illustrated to them 
by their plants, from the comparison between their care 
of them and the kindergartners’ care of the human 
plants that compose the kindergarten, to the pruning 
and training and weeding of their flower-pots or flower- 
beds. The various shapes of leaves, the formation of 
tendrils, the structure of the flowers for the accommo- 
dation of the insects that fertilize them, the use of seeds 
for food and other purposes, are endless subjects of in- 
terest, and need only be indicated as proofs of the love 
of God. No technical word or botanical dogma are in 
place here; but the love of the plant-world, the pleasure 
of the occupation, the various modes of propagating 
plants, whether by seeds, by slips, by layers, or by 
grafting, all which can be practised by the children, 
make this occupation one of the most valuable of the 
kindergarten, and has been dwelt upon at length here 
as one of the religious modes of culture adapted to the 
earliest age. 


judiciously managed they can be made almost as inter- 
esting as plants, especially when supplemented by the 
sight of beautiful minerals and crystals. Good stories 
could be told of these effects. Shells form another nat- 
ural occupation, and give opportunity for zodlogical in- 
struction of a certain kind, especially where there are 
museums, as in cities, and the display of shells is 
accompanied by pictures of the singular-looking animals 
that are their inhabitants. If children can be inter- 
ested in so much of natural science as the sight and 
handling of these things insures, how can they but learn 
to love the works of nature and seek them out when 
older, and when they will need every aid to keep them 
good and reverent? When the value of the kinder- 
garten is realized in the community, the greatest sacri- 
fices will be made to bring all these things within the 
reach of the little children. A small fresh-water aqua- 
rium, containing a few minnows, breme, sticklebacks, 
newts, and water-bugs of various sorts, with a due pro- 
portion of plants to keep all things sweet, has been 
found in some kindergartens to add immeasurably to 
the happiness of the children. Their intense interest 
in animal-life gives the finest opportunity to inculcate 
kindness to the dumb creatures that enchant their sight, 
and is likely to diffuse it over all ranks of animals, with 
which they may afterward come in contact. A little 
child’s eyes, its curiosity once aroused, sees a thousand 
things that escape the dulled senses of adults who have 
never had them cultivated. 


Another interesting view of the works of nature,—by 


which I mean those things that man cannot make, but 


Another natural plaything of children is stones, and. 
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only combine,—is to help children to make the discrimi- 
nation. God does not make the houses nor the furni- 
ture, but every house and all the furniture is made by 
man out of something he has found that God made. 
Without God nothing could be made. This will soon 
bring the Heavenly Father into daily and hourly con- 
tact with the mind. God does not speak to them in 
words, but His language consists of the works of crea- 
tion. Children of this age need no books; they have 
before them the things of which books treat, and can be 
taught a natural classification of them that will be a 
basis of all future classifications. All roses have in 
some respects a similar structure; all lilies have a 
peculiar one. The beloved dandelion that introduces 
them to our plant-world in the spring, is a distinct type 
whose individuals they soon learn to recognize. These 
analogies and discriminations enchant them. They 
cultivate the sense of order. The dress of children is 
composed of the products of the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms almost entirely; the mineral exceptions will 
never be confounded with them by children’s quick wits. 
The children of a kindergarten have sometimes sent 
parents almost despairing to the encyclopedias to find 
answers to their questions. This waking up of the 
faculties is the best answer to those cavilers who some- 
times say, “ But is it not time for the children to learn 
something?“ 

We have spoken thus far only of the moral influences 
of the new education, and the introduction of the chil- 
dren systematically (as far as the teacher is concerned) 
to the works of creation. But there is another intel- 
lectual aspect to the kindergarten. The pretty work 
with colored yarns, symmetrically used, and colored 
papers woven together, has enlisted the interest of the 
children, and made it easy to keep them happy and in 
order. The use of the gifts is more scientific, and not 
less delightful, because to make things, and especially to 
build, is a natural taste with children. The skillful 
kindergartner can ‘combine all geometry and trigo- 
nometry with the delightful occupation of building. 
The folding of paper teaches them, or rather finishes up 
their instruction in plane geometry, while the building 
makes them familiar with solid geometry,—not with its 
technicalities, but with its actual contents. The little 
builder comes out with a practical knowledge of the 
square-root and the cube-root, which are displayed 
before his eyes by the help of his blocks, and with the 
Pythagorean problem by the help of his square of paper, 
which shows him by the triangles he has folded it into 
that the sum of the squares on the two sides of the 
right-angled triangle are equal to the area of the square 
on the hypothenuse. 


The perpetual counting of blocks, sticks, etc., makes 
them familiar with the value of small numbers, which is 
far more cultivating to the mind than the most perfect 
recitation of the multiplication-table. The ball, the 
cube, the cylinder in the hands of the little clay-modeler 
again classify the earth’s products. The first lessons 
are upon the ball, which, after being modeled, can be 
divided by a strong wire and its parts made into birds’- 
nests, baskets, fruits, and everything else that partakes 
of the character of the ball,—even the snake, the turtle 
and its shield, the bird, the dog, the kitten, the boat, 
and so on through the other forms in the series arranged 
by the teachers, which only becomes revealed to the 
child by the doing, but is not less fruitful to his mind. 
Let parents imagine a child so trained, advanced to the 
primary school without ever having had his brain taxed 
or having been called upon for recitations or fatiguing 
routine work. The time has now come when all the 
attention that has been so well cultivated, the knowledge 
that has been so happily acquired, can be used without 
a strain to review in books the survey of creation that 
has come to him through his own intuitions; and will 
such parents ever be content to forego such preparation 
for their children? The statistical facts that such 
preparation shortens the terms of primary instruction 
begins to influence the many who do not think deeply, 
but those who do will see far greater value in it than 
the economic one. And the social element that the 
kindergarten so finely cultivates will show itself, now 
that the relations of the child to others are more mis- 
cellaneous. He will no longer need the close watching 


the kindergarten babe required, but will have formed 
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an estimate of character that will help him in the hour 
of temptation. 

The teachers of the varions kindergartens in town 
and country hope to make the 21st of April, the centen- 
nial birthday of Froebel, an occasion on which they can 
make even the children, and certainly the parents who 
will attend the festivals, aware of the character of 
Froebel, not only as a great man but as a lover of chil- 
dren. Each teacher will prabably have a few eloquent 
words to say upon the subject; but it must be remem- 
bered that little children cannot undergo examinations, 
and can only show their good training by their docility 
to their teachers, and their successful execution of the 
beautiful Froebelian games. Their sweet songs go to 
one’s heart, their rhythmical movements and pretty 
representations of various sorts which have been learned 
gradually and with care till they seem a part of them- 
selves, form a spectacle not soon to be forgotten. 

The 9th and 10th chapters of Madame Marenholtz’s 
Reminiscences of Froebel give an account of such a 
festival, where three hundred children of the surround- 
ing country-schools met in the grounds of the Castle of 
Altenstein, attended by their teachers, and executed in 
company these beautiful games. Froebel hoped it would 
prove the inauguration of a series of children’s festivals, 
which he thought of the greatest value to character. 


OUT-OF-SCHOOL STUDY. 


BY RAY G. HULING, 
Principal of High School, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Within the dozen years of my teaching, numerous 
suggestions have been made in my hearing that the 
scholars of our New England high schools are injured 
by over-study. Doubtless you can remember a similar 
experience. I have been accustomed to make answer 
by pointed inquiries into the habits of the particular 
pupil cited as an example, and her health on entering 
the school; as a result I have usually been able to satisfy 
myself, and sometimes the suggester also, that the 
school was demanding no more than an average student 
in good health can fairly be expected to accomplish. 
This I have thought to be the belief of my fellow-teach- 
ers with respect to our high schools asa whole. All 
this time, however, it has been stoutly maintained in 
some quarters that teachers are, in this matter, uncon- 
sciously affected by what Herbert Spencer calls “class- 
bias,” and that after deducting all ill-health of high- 
school pupils due to improper habits of life in other 
respects, the school is fairly chargeable with a sadly 
large percentage of harm. But the advocates of this 
view could present it only as an opinion, unsupported 
by satisfactory evidence on any large scale. More 
recently their assertion has received statistical confirma- 
tion apparently of great value, which has not, to my 
knowledge, been refuted. I allude to the report of a 
committee of the Cleveland Board of Education, who, 
as you all doubtless know, made a careful canvass of 
many pupils of the Cleveland High School, to learn two 
facts: (1) Why so many who entered the course 
dropped out before it was finished; and (2) Why so 
many, especially the girls, apparently suffered in health 
beyond the usual ills of life during their high-school 
days. It was found that 25 per cent. of the girls, and 
18 per cent of the boys were withdrawn from ill-health. 
Of one hundred girls who entered, 95 per cent, in good 
health, fifty graduated in very poor health, thirty-five 
in poor health, and seventeen in tolerably good health; 
none with robust stamina. Moreover the statistics 
seemed to show that ill-health among those pupils in- 
creases directly with the amount of time spent in study 
beyond school-hours, and inversely with the amount 
of recreation ; in other words, that the nervous exhaust- 
jon and ill-health of those school-children are caused 
not so much by their mild dissipations and careless 
habits of food and dress as by over-study or persistent 
brain- work. 

This report, so generally quoted, if trust worthy, and 
I have not seen its accuracy questioned,—puts another 
aspect upon our main question. It virtually claims that 
over-study to an injurious extent has prevailed in the 
Cleveland High School; is it not reasonable to suppose 
that our New England high-schools are in like manner, 
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it not in the same degree, injuring the health of their 
pupils? It certainly becomes necessary to combat this 
inference, drawn as it is from statistical examination, 
by “numerical reasoning” that shall be conclusive. It 
is no longer sufficient or manly to meet it merely by 
our own personal opinion in the case. Nor will any 
answer be satisfactory which does not include the de- 
cision after examination of three classes of observers, 
the physicians, the teachers, and the parents. The 
voice of these, in large numbers, is needed to determine 
what amount of study average children at the high- 
school age can to the best advantage be made to per- 
form. Then a further examination should be made with 
regard to each local high school, to find (1) whether 
the pupils have the average physical ability, and (2) 
what amount of study is actually done. In the end, 
remedies should be applied to the individual cases of 
injury discovered. 

On the point of the average study-limit of high-school 

pupils, no authoritative statements by parents or teach- 
ers are known by me to have been collected. The phy- 
sicians, however, have expressed their opinion more than 
once. 
The Rhode Island State Medical Association, in 1877, 
declared that “for children twelve years of age and over, 
four hours a day of confinement to mental labor is 
sufficiently long.” They add, “Study out of school 
should not usually be permitted.” 

Dr. D. F. Lincoln, chairman of the Department of 
Health of the Social Science Association, quotes, with 
confirmatory remarks, the opinion of Mr. Edwin Chad- 
wick, an English authority, to this effect: “It seems 
certain that five hours, or under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances six, are all that should be required in high 
schools.” The ages usually range, he says, between 
twelve and seventeen. 

Dr. Frederick Winsor, of Winchester, in 1873, ob- 
tained from 127 selected persons in Massachusetts, of 
whom the most were physicians, but twenty were either 
teachers of experience or school-superintendents, answers 
to the following questions, which answers appear in the 
Report of the State Board of Health for 1874: 


Question: What opinion does your experience lead 
you to entertain in regard to study out of school in 
addition to ordinary school attendance.” The answers 
were classified thus: “ Adverse, 90; favorable, 20; un- 
certain, 17. 

No high schools of which I know call for less than 
five hours of in-school occupation during school-days, 
and many require six. We may say in general, then, 
that from the point of view of the physicians, out-of- 
school study in any degree is likely to be injurious. 
That the opinion of the high-school teachers is to the 
contrary, is evident from the fact that they all except 
one not only recommend, but deliberately plan for, out- 
of-school study on the part of their pupils. (Should 
this be too strong a statement, I desire to be corrected 
on the spot, by any teacher of whom it is not true.) 

In my own school I have recently tried to ascertain the 
exact state of things about out-of-school study and its 
effects upon the health of the students. On February 
11, 1882, I sent to all parents of my scholars a printed 
circular containing eight questions, with a request for 
a careful consideration of the matter, and a return in 
ten days of answers signed by one of the parents. The 
chief interest in these answers must be local, I am aware, 
but you may be interested in a summary of the returns. 

-Our school has one session of five hours, including 
two recesses of fifteen minutes each, and is held on five 
days of the week. The studying is of course distributed 
through six days, but I have averaged the answers on 
the basis of the five school-days, reckoning Saturday 
and Sunday as free from study, 

1. The first question was, “ How many hours of study 
out of school, in preparing for school exercises has Master 
Blank employed on each subject each day of the week 
ending February 18, 18827” There was added a 
caution to distinguish between study and mingled play 
and study. 2 

The answers indicate a daily average of two and one- 
quarter hours of study out of school by each scholar. 
The largest daily average was six hours, the smallest 
forty minutes. 

2. The second question asked, “ How many hours of 


this week have been used in study or practice uncon- 
nected with the school; d. e. in music, painting, ete. ? 

The average was two and one-half hours per week, 
half an hour per school-day. More than half had no 
such extra work. One had eighteen hours of it per 
week. 

3. The third question was, “ How many hours of the 
week have been required for home work?“ 

The average was one and one-quarter hours per day ; 
the largest amount, twenty-five hours per week. 

4. In answer to the fourth question, How would this 
scholar be occupied if not required to study out of 
school?“ the replies were various and not easily classi- 
fied. In many cases more than one occupation was 
named. Work was mentioned by 56 per cent., reading 
by 21 per cent., music or painting by 17 per cent., recre- 
ation by 11 per cent., open-air exercise by 6 per cent. 

5. Question five was the most important of all. “In 
your opinion is this scholar occupied in study at home 
to an extent injurious to health?” Ninety-three per 
cent. answered no, 7 per cent. answered yes. 

A closer examination shows that the scholars com- 
posing the 7 per cent. are not the most successful stu- 
dents, nor those who study the most hours, although 
their average daily out-of-school study is high, three and 
one-third hours. All but one are girls. In the case of 
two, home duties are known to be excessive. 

6. The sixth question was closely related to the fifth. 
„What ill-results seem to follow from the home-study 
of this scholar?” Five-eighths of the small number 
injured were troubled with nervous headaches and 
fatigues, and the remainder by injury to the eyes. 

7. The seventh question asked, What are the usual 
hours of the scholar’s retiring at night and rising in the 
morning?” The average was 9.25 at night, and 6.38 
in the morning. The average time in bed was seen to 
be nine hours. 

8. Question eight asked, “ Does the scholar frequently 
attend social entertainments?” The answers were 
somewhat indirect and qualified, but may be classified 
thus: about 12 per cent. frequently, and about 88 per 
cent. occasionally or rarely attend such entertainments, 
Of the 7 per cent. said to be injured by out-of-school 
study, not one is in the habit of such attendance. 


Summing up the eight sets of answers, we seem to 
find that our boys and girls on the average rise about 
half-past six in the morning; come to school at eight; 
study and recite with intervals of recess till one; spend 
two hours and a quarter in home study on school topics; 
half an hour in music-drawing or painting; an hour and 
a quarter in home-work, use up six hours in some way 
not accounted for, as in recitation, meals, passing to 
and from school; and finally go to bed about half-past 
nine, with nine hours in which to sleep. This course 
of things is found not injurious to the health of 93 per 
cent. of them, but produces nervous fatigue and head- 
aches, or else injures the eyes of 7 per cent. 

The full time devoted to school-work is seen to be 
seven and one-quarter hours,—a little less than half the 
waking-hours. Deducting the time spent in recesses, 
moving of classes, and devotional exercises, the average 
daily mental application covers about six and a quarter 
hours. Six hours, you will remember, is the maximum 
fixed by Mr. Chadwick for children from twelve to seven- 
teen years; our scholars are from fourteen to eighteen. 
They have Saturday and Sunday in each week free from 
school-work, and twelve weeks of vacation in the year. 
Thus the case stands upon the testimony of the parents. 
I also addressed three questions to my five assistant 
teachers. Three of these are graduates of Yale, Am- 
herst, and Bates respectively ; one, of the Boston School 
of Oratory, the other of a New England Academy; all 
have had some years of experience in teaching. They 
answered, (1) that our scholars are as able to pursue 
out-of-school study as those of other schools known to 
them; (2) that very few, if any, were suffering in health 
from over-study; (3) that three hours (one said four) 
of out-of-school study may safely be pursued. On the 
third point, it is seen, their opinion is far from that of 
the physicians previously quoted, and must be modified 
in view of the fact that our 7 per cent. of injured 
scholars were found to be studying three and one-third 
hours out of school. 


From the local investigation I am led to feel that no 
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whole matter must be evident to all. 


be broken down by over-study. The present general 


interest in the matter is very gratifying, and furnishes 


us special opportunities. Perhaps when over-worked 

pupils shall cease to be found in our schools, some 

effectual remedy may also be discovered for that other 

school-evil, the over-working of teachers,—“ a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished.” 


DRAWING AS A PART OF EDUCATION. 


Drawing is a part of education more important than 
is generally supposed. With equal intelligence, one 
who knows how to draw has a great superiority over 
the one who does not know. It is undoubtedly very 
agreeable to know how to represent material objects by 
touches that give their form, often with more distinct- 
ness and charm than the presence of the objects them- 
selves. Still it is not for that reason that drawing 
appears to be recommendable, but because it teaches 
particularly how to see well. He who proposes to ren- 
der an object by the lines that bound it, by the light 
and shadow which bring out the different parts, is 
obliged to consider it most attentively and in the great- 
est detail. He must let nothing escape of its outlines 
and proportions; he must seize the smallest eminences 
or depression; he must perceive all the effects of light, 
the reflections of neighboring bodies, the position it 
takes, the base that supports it, etc. Now, all these 
considerations produce, to a singular extent, the spirit 
of observation. There results therefrom an advantage 
of inestimable value in the commerce of life; the mar- 
velous facility it gives to the memory to render a suc- 
cession of objects, perceived or described, either by forms 
or by simple words, to arrange them in the head, and 
express them by speech in a proper manner. 

One cannot apply or exercise oneself in drawing with- 
out giving name or without knowing those already 
attached to the beings, or the different parts of beings, 
which one desires to represent, and this is precisely the 
support of memory. Let a man without knowledge of 
drawing or architectural terms, for example, go to look 


at a handsome country-house, a great castle, or a fortified 
lace, and ask him on return to give you some idea of 
it. Far from being able to give you an account of it, 
he cannot do so to himself. He has seen everything 
without noticing anything; all has entered his head 
without precise distinction. It appears to him very 


fine, very large, very varied and extraordinary. They] b 


are in a certain sort the confused ideas, or rather the 
illusions, of a fugitive dream. C. H. G. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— An expedition for the search and relief of Mr. Leigh 
Smith, now in Franz-Josef Land, is projected in England. 

— Vienna is to have its exhibition of electricity in the com- 
ing autumn. A committee has been formed, under the pres- 
idency of Count Hans Wilezek. 

— Mr. Esterbrook, superintendent of buildings, New V 
has put his veto on iron shutters for buildings. He 
have wood lined with tin. 

— The Danish Chamber voted, March 17, an appro on 
to help pay the expenses of an Arctic expedition, 2 to 
start ym Copenhagen in July next. 

— A medical contemporary says that late observations on 
bao but a techie part im the 

phere has a 
the individual. 

— The celebrated German „Virchow says that 
meat-broths are neither nutritious nor“ substantial.“ They 
are stimulants, not food. The words of this world-famed in- 
vestigator are worth weighing. 

— The optical telegraph has succeeded so well in Tunis that 
the insurgent Arabs are now unable to interrupt the regular 
correspondence between the different corps of the French 
army. The same system is also employed in Algiers. 

— From excavations lately made in Paris, it would seem that 
the Parisian skull has considerably increased in capacity dur- 
— — 1. — civilization; viz., from 1426 
of the present century. 

— It has been lately observed by Professor Detmer, that 

rious substances do not act in 228 on 2 


sweeping changes are needed in our plan of work, to 
insure the health of our scholars. Individual pupils do 
need to have their work lightened, which can easily be 
done, if they are willing to sacrifice their ambition in 
order to improve their health. The importance of this 
We ought to 
know, not guess, what average high-school pupils can 
safely do; and what our own pupils actually are 
doing. Then we shall be able intelligently to apply 
any needed remedies. No fancied necessity ought to 
induce us to suffer wittingly the health of a scholar to 


cells and on ferments. Thus while (not too) diluted common 
salt solutions and oll of cumin are very poisonous to plant- 
cells, they do not arrest the action of diastase on starch. This 
is adverse to the view that life is to be conceived as a kind of 


ferment 


THE RELATION OF WILLIAM PENN TO 
POPULAR EDUCATION. 


To the Editor of the Journal: 

As the following letter seems to have been written in the 
interest of historical fact, I have thought that you would find 
it worthy of a place in TR JouRNAL. Whatever may have 
been the views and measures of Penn with respect to popular 
education, as well as to the treatment due to the aborigines, 
the developments that have followed the proprietary govern- 
ment must, I think, be taken into consideration in forming our 
estimates of the value of historic facts in the case. The Penn- 
sylvania that became evolved from Penn’s management during 
the first half century or more of her career, does not appear 
to me as particularly favorable either to the interests of popu- 
lar education or to those of the Indian tribes within her 
borders. But be this as it may, historic verity is what we 
should all seek to discover and establish. 

I would take the occasion to say that I have great respect for 
Penn’s book of maxims as an educational agent in its day, but 
I doubt whether it was designed to be used as a reader for the 
schools of the young, as it ought to have been. It is rather 
antiquated now, and somewhat out of date; but still, I must 
acknowledge that the Quaker schools of the present day are 
regarded by many as being much more favorable to good man- 
ners than the public schools. J. W. PHELPS. 
West- Chester, Penn., March 29, 1882. 


528 WALNuT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
March 27, 1882. 

Gen. J. W. Poe.ps,— Respected Friend :—In the JouRNAL 
or EpvucatTion for last week I notice, in an article from thy 
pen, the following sentence: Penn was an accomplished 
courtier, and, probably, like all other courtiers, his attention 
was not particularly impressed with the necessity of education 
for the masses. Whilst it is true that the essayist, Macaulay, 
has given Penn the character, in part, of a courtier, yet from 
some acquaintance with the writi of the founder of Penn- 
sylvania, I should myself say that his utterances are not such 
as usually indicate the courtier,“ —as that term is generally 
understood. Concerning his care, or lack of care, to promote 
popular education, Penn’s views were pithily expressed in the 
declaration, ‘‘That which makes a good constitution must 
keep it; viz., men of wisdom and virtue, qualities that, because 
they descend not with worldly inheritance, must be carefully 
propagated by the virtuous education of youth, for which spare 
no cost; for by such parsimony all that is saved is lost.“ 

The practical measures initiated by the Quaker founder to 
this end, began immediately after his first arrival in the 
province in the year 1682. They are briefly set forth in a 
résumé of Early Educational History, to be found in the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education’s Report for 1878, and are as 
follows: In December of that year, the first legislative 
assembly met at Chester. One of its three acts was the pas- 
sage of the ‘Great Law.’ In this frame of government, Penn 
made provision for the education of the youth of the province, 
and enacted that the governer and provincial council should 
erect and order all public schools. The school clause of Penn’s 
law was as follows: ‘ That all persons within the province and 
territories* thereof having children, and all the guardians or 
trustees of orphans, shall cause such to be instructed in read- 
ing and writing, so that they may be able to read the Script- 
ures and to write by the time they attain to the age of twelve 
years, and that they then be taught some useful trade or skill 
that the poor may work to live, and the rich, if they become 
poor, may not want; of which every county court shall take 
care. And in case such parents, guardians, or overseers shall 
be found deficient in this respect, every such parent, guardian, 
or overseer shall pay for every such child five pounds, except 
— 1 appear incapacity of body or understanding to 

nder it. 


The educational legislation of Penn, it will thus be seen, 
was wise, practical in its bearings, and far-seeing. Had its 
industrial features been faithfully observed, our common- 
wealth would have been probably spared those pitiful statistics 
of our penitentiaries which show that a large majority of the 
occupants of felon’s cells are of those who have never been 
taught a trade. Idleness and intemperance will take any one 
two-thirds the way to incarceration, at least. 

I will add, in connection with Penn’s efforts to promote pop- 
ular education, that, in 1711, there was chartered by him a 
— school with the title, The Publie School founded «4 

arter in the Town and County of Philadelphia, in Pennsyl- 
vanla,“ which he placed in charge of fifteen carefully-selected 
overseers, This institution, which is in active existence under 
the m ent of the fifteen present representatives of the 
original „ is said to be the oldest existing chartered 
school iv the country. The motto selected by Penn for the 
school, and to be engraven upon its seal was, G00D In- 
STRUCTION 18 BETTER THAN Ricugs.”’ Such a maxim would 
seem to befit one who had the education of the masses at 
it the mere courtier. 

was much interes n, and could heartily indorse, th 
observations upon the pistol, and the favor it 1 to be 
receiving as a summary settler of all disputes. In the Preface 
to a “Smaller History of the United States, —a4 book just 
printed, and now being bound,—I had already taken occasion 


— — — and its it as 
reaso: omitting from my book ' 


Truly thy friend, Jostan W. Lexps, 
* This included the “three lower counties,” afterward the State of 


APRIL. 


Only a morning of sweetest surprises, 

Only a dawning of rarest delights, 

Only an hour of the sun upward mounting, 

Then shadows, and silence, and gray of the night. 


Only a violet hid in the hollow, 

Only a sigh of the South wind’s low plain, 

A touch of the heavens, a hint of their blueness, 
A shimmer and sheen of the April’s own rain. 


Only a spirit, capricious, yet tender, 

Only a child-heart with Nature in tune, 

Yet in her sweet eyes lies the prophecy hidden, 
That tells of the May-time, and glories of June. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed 
to the Editor, Prof. E. T. Quimpy, Hanover, V. H. Questions will be 


answered by mail when stamps for return-postage are 


THE NEW “ BOSS” PUZZLE. 


My only apology for referring again to the equations 
(1) ꝗ. 
(2) ＋ 
is the desire expressed by some of the readers of TR Joun- 
NAL for simpler mathematics, 


Make a plane chart of the region where the prime meridian 
cuts the equator. Let represent E. and W. longitude in 
miles; let Ey represent N. and S. latitude in miles. 


The series of pencil-points which will fulfill (1) constitute, 
evidently, a parabola, with its vertex on the prime meridian 
at latitude a in miles; and crossing the equator at + a miles 
from that meridian. But the pencil-marks obeying (2) make 
an equal parabola with its vertex on the equator, longitude b; 
and crossing the prime meridian at latitude + /b. The pencil- 
point can obey both equations only when in both parabolas,— 
that is, at their points of intersection, By changing the value 
of a we make the first parabola slide up and down the prime 
meridian; by changing b we slide the second one on the equa- 
tor; and see at once where the intersections will be. But the 
parameter of the parabola is always one mile. 2 


a. When a and b are both positive, and neither is numer- 
ically less than the square-root of the other, we manifestly 
have four unequal roots fot æ, and four for y. 
8. When a and b are both positive, and one is decidedly less 
numerically than the square-root of the other, we just as evi- 
dently have only two roots for x, and two for . 
7. If one of the given quantities is negative and the other 
positive; and the negative one is numerically less than the 
square-root of the other, the roots are as in g. 
q. But if the negative quantity is numerically much larger 
than the square-root of the positive one, there is no intersec- 
tion of the parabolas; and all the roots are imaginary. 
Example: - «+y*=— 3. 

e. When a and bare both negative it is evident, algebraically, 
that z and y must both be negative, and each be numerically 
larger than the square of the other. If, therefore, the parab- 
olas intersect, in this case; one of the points of intersection 
is in the square mile S. W. of the origin; that is, one value of 
æ and the corresponding value of y lie between 0 and —1, 
. When the parabolas are equally distant from the origin 
(where the meridian cuts the equator), the four values of the 
roots are easily found to be 
e+Miy(a—%) ande=— MV (a+) 
Showing that for + values of a greater than & there are four 
intersections; for values of a between -+- 34 and — there are 
two intersections. 
7. The points of osculation are near, or at, the limits named 
in the preceding sections. Thus, in C, when ais % three 
points of intersection run together at z= 14; and when a= 
— 1 there is a point of osculation atz=——¢. But in d the 
equations 42 -+-y=—8 andz+y*=—9 
give two points of intersection; which come into one, if we 
numerically enlarge a and write 

42 y = — 3.014; &＋ 9. 
6. All attempts at a simply quadratic solution of the equa- 
tions, when the given quantities are unequal, are illusory, The 
method of multiplying the members of 2? + y = 7 by y + 3, 
and subtracting x + y? = 11, is, for example, only a case of 
the following illusory process: 
In the equations, & + y =a, and æ + y* = b, let it be as- 
sumed that c = c and y d are rational values satisfying the 
equations. Multiply the members of the first by y + d, sub- 
tract the second, and solve the remainder for z as though y 
were known, The values of 2 thus obtained will be 
1—c(y+d) 

y+d 

The first value you already had in having y = d; and the 
second value still involves the unknown. The solution of 
multiplying by y + 3 is, therefore, no solution at all; you 
must know that y = 3 in order to use it, and, when you know 
that, you need not use it; you can find the corresponding value 
of z more easily directly from the second equation. 


The methods of finding numerical roots are the proper meth- 
ods for this new Boss.“ In plotting the parabolas, take 
2 cm. to the mile, and cut a stiff paper pattern of a parabola, 
with its focus 6 mm. from its vertex. This can be laid on the 
chart, in the right position, and used as a guide in drawing 
any and all the parabolas. Even with 1 cm. to the mile the 


* e, or 


whole can be neatly illustrated. H. T. 


= — 
ö 
| 
Subsequent legislation reaffirmed the provisions. Thus, 
an act of assembly it was required that the laws should be 
ght in all the schools of the province, and in 1693, at an 
extra session called to resist the usurpations of Governor 
Fletcher, the Assembly passed a second school-law, which pro- 
vided for the education of the youth in every county. Among 
ↄqöG— D— colonists ripe for such legislation, the school-spirit was natu- 
rally expansive. Besides elementary schools, free to both 
22 ere schools and classical schools for boys multi- 
— ed. 
| 
| | 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


tor is not responsible for opinions in Taz JOURNAL except as 
= — 2 the editorial columns, or over his . He 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 


TONIC SOL-FA LECTURES AND LESSONS. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

To meet the daily-increasing desire on the part of teachers, 
schools, and communities to know more of the new method of 
studying music, I have decided to devote some time to giving 
Tonic Sol-fa lectures and short courses of lessons in the sys- 
tem. On account of the complete simplicity of the method, a 
brief series of lessons is suffcient to establish it in any com- 
munity. It can afterwards be carried on by local music-teach- 
ers (to whom it gives a new power and success in their profes- 
sion), public school teachers, Sunday-school superintendents, 
and also by parents who are specially interested in the musical 
education of their families. Letters may be addressed to 

T. F. Sewarp, 
Prest. of the American Tonic Sol -fa Assoc, 
Orange, N. J., 1882. 


2 — 


A BIT FOR BOTANISTS. 


Just now, when so many teachers are planning for the 
spring’s botanical campaign, they may be interested in the re- 
sults of a wearisome search through Boston stores. For botan- 
ical drawing-books we are greatly pleased with our separate 
sheets, punched so that they can be tied together with ribbons, 
in manilla covers, when the term’s work is complete; the 
spoiling of one page does not spoil the whole book, and the 
expense is considerably less, the German paper answering 
every purpose. 

If you are not particular to have the “ regulation size for 
your herbariums, go to a paper store, select cardboard of the 
right weight, and have it cut to order; our sheets of mount- 
ing paper are 14x 11, and cost about half what we must have 
paid at the natural history store. The genus covers and print- 
ing-paper driers were obtained in the same way. But our finest 

stroke of economy is in the thick driers, They are five cents 
apiece at the natural history stores! We found “ deadening 
paper at a hard ward store,—a roll of 58 pounds, averaging a 
pound toayard in length, and yard-wide. Fifty-two square yards 
at five cents per pound! The class being large enough to require 
the whole (they do not, generally, cut the rolls), we are pro- 
vided with driers at a cost, with express added, of two for three 
cents. Go to the gold-beater’s and get a piece of gold-beater’s 
skin for three cents; that will probably fasten to the mounting- 
paper all the specimens you will secure in one term. The 
whole expense of an herbarium of 24 sheets need not exceed 
$1.00, and the whole pressing apparatus is good for as large a 
one as you choose to make. A. N. G. 

— 


A PERTINENT QUERY. 


Will Mrs. Louisa P. Hopkins please tell us the advantage of 
teaching pupils in geography that a degree is zhd of the cir- 
cumference of a circle, and that degrees, therefore, will be of 
different lengths, according to the size of the circle? Every- 
body knows that the degree is the measure of angles, and that 
length is as foreign to its nature as weight would be. The 
question therefore recurs, What is the advantage of teaching 
children what is not true, when it takes so much longer for 
them to unlearn it when they come to the study of geometry 
and trigonometry where they must unlearn it, that it would 
have taken in the first place to learn the truth? E. T. Q. 


THE “RUDDER” AGAIN, 


If that rudder isn’t breken or out of repair yet, please give 
another landlubber a turn at it. The rudder is a lever of the 
first class. The water is the power; the hinge which fastens 
it to the stern-post is the fulcrum, and whatever opposes its 
turning upon this hinge is the weight or resistance. Let us 
suppose, in the first place, that the boat is stationary, while a 
current of water is forced past it and against the inclined rad- 
der. I suppose no one would contend that it was not the 
water, acting as power against the rudder, which causes the 
boat to assume a new position. Now, in the practical appli- 
cation of the rudder, it is held in position just the same as be- 
fore, and then forced against the water which reacts upon it, 
and against whatever opposes, at its other end, its turning 
upon the hinge. Number Two flatly contradicts himself. In 
one place he claims that the water is the fulcrum; later he 
says, “The helmsman turns the rudder, holds it in position 
until the water, acting upon the inclined rudder (which thus 
becomes temporarily the power end of the lever, eto.) Here I 
must take issue with him, and claim that it is the power end 
from the very moment it begins to perform its office as a rud- 
der until it ceases to do so, While the helmsman is in the act 
of turning the rudder, of course it is, like the oar, a lever of 
the second class. Number Two says the direction of the boat 
might be changed in this way (by using the rudder as an oar), 
but as a matter of fact it is not. He says, again, that if the 
pilot would let the rudder loose after each pull, and permit it 
to regain its natural position, etc. If he was instructing a 
class and should use this language, I should not be surprised 
if some bright boy should ask him what the natural position 
of the rudder is, and he might even insist that its natural 
position is the inclined one, And some other bright boy might 


ask what power caused the rudder to regain its natural (?) 
position. And he might further insist that this same power 
(the water acting against the inclined rudder) would, if the 
rudder were not allowed to move freely, tend to change the 
position of the resisting object at the other end of it, which is 
primarily the helmsman, but ultimately the boat. Number 
Two is certainly mistaken in assuming that the resistance is 
centered around the stern-post. The stern would move no 
farther in one direction than the prow in the other. Such, at 


least, has been the teaching of landlubber 
NuMBER THREE. 


— 


ANSWERS TO A FALLACY.” 
(JOURNAL, March 9, page 153.) 

Asa—z=0 it does not follow from the equation (a — z) 
(a+ 2) (a- ), that (a+ 2) =; because any number 
multiplied by 0 = 0. 

Titusville, Pa., 1882. M. GOTTESLEBEN. 

[La Roy F. Griffin, Lake Forest Univ., III., and C. R. B. 
give the same ans wer substantially; and James Waters, R. I.] 


Is not the following put in better shape than A Fallacy,— 
Please Find It,” in your issue of March 9? It is not original: 


Let ....... @=b, Multiply both terms 
by b; then ab = 52. Sub. from * 
a’; . Now factor 


and we have a(b— a) =(b-+a)(b—a). Cancel the equal 
factors (b - a) . a=b-+a. Since by the terms of Ist 


equation a=b, and a=>a + a. Or, 


subst. a for b, 
. . a = 2a. Divide by a, . . 
and 1 = 2. 


Boston, March 11, 1882. 


ANOTHER FALLACY—PLEASE FIND IT. 


M = any odd number; N any even number; their sum = 
8. Then we have, (I) M+N=S. (8) M—S=—N. 
(2) M=S—N. 
(2) multiplied by (8), . . . . (4) M*—MS=N*—WNS., 
The identical equation 182 = 282 added, we obtain 
(5) M?— MS+ 34S*=— N* — NS 
(6) +(M—4$S) =4(N—35S. (7) M=N. 
Titusville, Pa., 1882. M. GoTTEsLEBEN. 


The error in M. Gottesleben’s “ fallacy ’’ is in the last step; 


because, 
(M — 368) = + (N — 8) 
it does not follow that M= N. In the use of double signs, 
care must be taken to use the proper signs together. In this 
case the two equations are: . 
+ (M — 68) = — (NW 6), and 
— (M— 348) = + (N — 348). 
Else we might write, 
a? — 2 ab +. b? = b? —2ab+a? (1) 
.. @—b=b—a ° (2) 

Equation (1) is true for all values of a and b, but (2) is true 
only for a = b. By writing (2) thus: E (a —b) = (b—a), 
and taking the upper signs together, it is universally true. 

E. T. Q. 


T. T. B. 


— — 


GRAMMAR. 
SOME QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


„I. M. C.“ asks us to publish for criticism the fellowing 
sentence: See the girls sitting on the gallery sewing.“ He 
adds: I composed this for my Latin class, and did not intend 
to make the dependent clauses coördinate, and, therefore, 
wished no conjunction.“ Our critical readers will please take 
take notice. 

„ Subscriber’? wishes to know what is the present capital of 
Bolivia. The latest authorities we have at hand give the old 
capital under no less than four names; viz., Chuquisaca, 
Sucre, Charcas, and La Plata. It strikes us, however, that 
the real capital, just now, is located some 1100 miles further 
south, as the crow, — or, may be, the condor, — flies, and is 
written Santiago in Chili. 

„A Constant Reader“ asks for the signification of the ab- 
breviation ss. in all its uses; also, for the grammatical con- 
struction of it and its equivalent. In addition to what has 
already been said in this column relative to ss., we give the 
following from Abbott's Law Dictionary. “Sciicer: To 
wit; that is to say ; namely. This word was formerly much 
used in pleadings, and in written instruments, generally intro- 
ducing some explanatory matter relating to that which imme- 
diately precedes. As with other words so used, a clause in- 
troduced by scilicet cannot enlarge or diminish what it pur- 
ports to explain; and, if repugnant to the preceding matter, it 
will be rejected. It is often abbreviated sc. and ss. Videlicet 
is now more frequently used than scilicet, with like meaning 
and effect. As to its grammatical construction, it is clearly 
„independent,“ whatever one of the above translations we 
may adopt, and is used as a general modifier, for the purpose 
named in the above quotation. 

Another inquirer wants to know the meaning of “‘ weeds of 
peace in the following quotation from Milton’s L’ Allegro : 


“ Tower’d cities us then, 
And the busy hum of men, 
Where throngs of knights and barons bold 
In weeds of peace high triumphs hold.” 


Reading it in its connection, it strikes us that “‘ weeds of 
peace signify garments of peace, in distinction from warlike 
trappings which knights and barons wear while achieving the 
triumphs which the poet represents them as now holding or 


celebrating. But this is mere opinion. A friend at our elbow 
suggests that weeds of peace mean tobacco, which these 
knights and barons are smoking in a pipe apiece of peace. 
Our inquirer is welcome to any light that may gleam through 
this smoke. 

A second question from the same source is based on this 
couplet from Scott: 


“To Douglas, with Rhoderick Dhu, 
Will friends and allies flock enow. 


The question being. How is allies to be accented?” we 
answer, on the first syllable. Poetic license gives the poet the 
privilege of shifting the accent to suit the meter, and the reader 
is entitled to the same privilege while reading. A compromise 
is sometimes effected by giving each syllable the same amount 
of accent, after the fashion of pronouncing the French lan- 
guage. Dr. Porter, in the old Rhetorical Reader, makes this 
suggestion, and illustrates it with two points of accent over 
“obscure ”’ in this Miltonic line: 
“ Encamp their legions, or with 6bscure wing.” 
— 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


No. 221. C. R. B.“ is radically and wholly wrong in say- 
ing that ‘‘a — zis not of the same value in both members of 
the equation.” If mathematics has come to this, that we 
cannot divide both members of an equation by the same factor 
without being liable to such a result as 2 = 1, it is about time 
for me to go out of the business; and I would advise C. R. B.“ 
to consider carefully whether it is quite safe for him to handle 
such tools. This fallacy has more than once been explained 
in the mathematical column, but it will never stay 1 
and 80 it is of no use to say that the incorrect part of the oper- 
ation comes in where a -+- & is made equal to 2x. That is not 
true; hence the incorrect result, 2 = 1. E. T. Q. 


No. 226. Who first said, or wrote, Revolutions never go 
backward’? ? Where can it be found? W. H. W. 


— — 


NEW- ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


Pror. Hiram Orncutt,— My Dear Sir:—The candidate 
whom you recommended for the ang amon 4 of our trainin 
school has been elected to the position by our committee, an 
she has this day entered upon her work here at a salary of $800 
perannum. We trust that she will meet our needs; and, after 
our experience of a fruitless search for the right person, we 
are inclined to recognize the teachers’ bureau as the best means 
of expeditiously bringing as good teachers as there are open to 


engagements to the notice of those in need of them. You 
have our thanks. Yours traly, 
Manchester, N. H., April 10, 1882. Wu. E. Bock. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


[All communications re to this a ent should be marked “ For 
Literary Eclipses,” and ad to W. H KasTmMan, Auburn, Me.] 
ENIGMA. 


John asked 1, 2, 3, 4, to read him the words Fitz-James 
spoke when asking Ellen to be his 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, in that poem 
10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 15, 16, but she excused herself, saying 
that she was just then interested in studying the history of 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, * 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16. 8. C. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE, 


While visiting a friend in the most northeastern State of the 
Union, I determined to arise with a city of Indiana, and was 
invited by a city in the eastern part of Colorado to row on a 
lake of Maine. The water was a cape off the coast of Ireland; 
— — quiet, and the waves seemed to murmur a mount 
of Asia. 

We soon felt a country of Europe, and as we had provided 
ourselves with a city of Italy, that part of a lake of California 
which is situated in the northern.part of France, and a river 
of Montana, we had dinner, and for dessert we had a lake of 
New York, and also grapes from a city of Spain. 

We then proceeded to shore and built an island of New York. 
After lunch we began fishing, and threw in a river of France, 
and caught a peak of Colorado; but soon tiring of this, m 
companion lay down to rest, while I wandered off and foun 
an island south of Cuba combined with ariver of Virginia, 
and proceeded to gather some more. 

My companion told me he was much annoyed by a small 
bay of Florida. Soon after we were startled by a bay in the 
southern part of Canada, and knowing that it would be a lake 
north of Minnesota, we hastened homeward. 

As we proceeded we passed two men who were on a river of 
Germany, and whose clothes were two cities of France. 

We stopped in at a mount of Washington Territory, and 

ab diner 4 a city of Ceylon for a little river of Australia at 


ome. 
As we at the door we bade each other a cape off the 
coast of Newfoundland. We found that though our fort in 


Georgia had not been great, our pleasures had not been a city 
of Michigan. JEANNETTE COHEN. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 6. 


CHARADE.—Contented. 


A Bovuguet.—1. Snap-dragon. 2. Fox-glove. 3. Tea- rose. 
4. 2 5. Marigold. 6. Prince’s Feather. 7. Mexican 


Vine. 8. French Pink. 9. Sage. 10. China Aster. 
ENMOMA.— The approbation of the judicious few should far 

outweigh the censure of the ignorant. 
r Lea, Texas, answers Charade of 


— The prinel 


of a Washington (D. C.) school sends us 
— Geographical Puzzle published above, with the following 
ter: 


„Wo recently lost our | school-building by fire, and all 
our text-books and books of reference were also destroyed. 
The first geography-lesson after we re-organized was the 
graphical enigma in THe JouRNAL. Our superintendent 
liked the lesson very much, and the girls have been stimulated 
to attempt like productions. I inclose one to you for publica- 


tion, hoping it may prove worthy of your approbation, It has 
given interest to our lessons.“ f 


April 20, 1882. - 22 — 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 
THE WEEK. 

United States.—In the United States Senate on Monday, on 
motion of Mr. Page of California, the rules were suspended, 
and, after an hour and a half of bitter wrangling and intense 
confusion, his anti-Chinese bill (with a ten-year period of sus 
pension of immigration) was passed by a vote of 201 to 37.—— 
The eighty-third session of the New England annual confer- 
ence of the Methodist church was opened at Northampton, 
Mass., Wednesday, April 12.— The Connecticut Legislature 
has passed a new and stringent bill for restraining the liquor 
traffic.——In answer to F. J. Porter’s request to set aside the 
sentence of the court-martial, the President has notified Mr. 
Porter that he has no power to do so, nor to nominate him to 
the Senate for restoration.——The Congressional Reapportion- 
ment Bill, recently passed by the Virginia House of Delegates, 
was defeated in the State Senate.——In Philadelphia the re- 
form campaign is waxing hot, and papers that have hitherto 
taken no part in the fight are now doing good service. The 
graveyard insurance companies of Pennsylvania are having 
trouble with the attorney-general of that State. It is said that 
many of them have forfeited their charters.——Captain How- 
gate, of United States Survey, under arrest for heavy defalca- 
tion, made his escape from the officer having him in charge 
while on a visit to his family on Thursday. 

Russia. — Baron Jomini has been appointed Secretary of 
State. ——Anti-Jewish riots continue in the provinces. Ar- 
rangements are in progress for the emigration of 12,000 Jews 
to America. —— Lieutenant Harber has left Irkutsk, for the 
north, to assist in the search for the missing officers and crew 
of the Jeannette. It is officially stated that the coronation 
of the Czar will take place in August, at Moscow. All the 
dignitaries of the Empire have been ordered to attend. 

Mexico. — The Mexican Government has closed a contract 
subsidizing a line of steamers between that country and Eng- 
land. —— Correspondence with a view to opening diplomatic 
relations is in progress between Mexico and England. Mexico 
is favorably disposed in the matter. 

England.—Mr. Gladstone declares that the Government will 
insist on the bill establishing the right of closure by a simple 
majority. —— The list of Irish suspects detained in prison 
shows that 511 are confined for various causes. 

Germany.—The Reichstag will meet on the 27th inst. It is 
reported that a majority has been secured in the Bundesrath 
in favor of the Tobacco Monopoly Bill. 

South America.—The mortality of the Chilian forces at Lima 
is alarming, 600 having died in a month. 


Proressor CHARLES O. Taompson, president of the 
Worcester Free Institute of Technology, has been in- 
duced to leave his position, to accept the presidency of 
a new technical school at Terra Haute, Ind. He is to 
receive $10,000 to cover the loss incident to the change 
of location, an annual salary of $4,000 from June 1, 
82, with house-rent free, and leave of absence from 
June to March, 1883, for European study. This is a 
oe recognition of Professor Thompson’s ability 
as an educator and speci iti i 
called to fill. Worveater New 20 vin bs 


sorry to lose so valuable a man, but the West has need 
of him, and will appreciate his services, 


\ | from the State authorities conveying full statistics bear- 
jing on educational matters. The bill expressly pro- 


** 
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As we go to press the telegraph brings the good news 
that the House Committee on Education and Labor has 
reported a substitute for the various bills referred to it, 
providing for Government aid for education. The bill, 
on which Mr. Sherwin of Illinois, is to make a report, 
provides for the appropriation of $10,000,000 annually 
for five years. The preamble recites the fact that this 
aid is only given temporarily, because the States in 
which it is to be applied are not competent to educate 
their own citizens at the present time. Money is to be 
appropriated directly from the Treasury, and is to be 
distributed by the Commissioner of Education, acting 
under the authority of the Secretary of the Interior. 
The distribution is to be made according to the illiter- 
acy of the several States, the census returns being taken 
as a basis for the first distribution. The bill, however, 
provides that after the first year a report must be made 


vides that no State shall be entitled to receive any por- 
tion of the appropriation unless from its own funds it 
supports schools at least three months in the year, and 
in no case shall a State receive as support for education 
a larger sum than it raises from its own school-taxes. 


Tux results of the investigation of Secretary Nor- 
throp’s relations with certain Connecticut publishers, 
exonerates him and them from any corrupt act or 
purpose, although the report of the Committee as- 
sumes grave errors in judgment in this connection. 
The most damaging part of the report relates to Mr. 
Northrop’s use of the funds set apart for traveling 
expenses, the methods of managing the funds applied 
for Institutes, and the use of his time and labor in and 
out of the State, in connection with work not specially 
connected with public education. In all of these mat- 
ters it seems to us that the Board of Education must 
share the blame, if blame there be, for the members of 
the Board were constantly cognizant of his methods of 
work, and of his visits to foreign lands, and his active 
service in behalf of rural improvement in and out of 
Connecticut; and we understand that Mr. Northrop 
had the consent of the Board, in his absence, to lecture 
out of the State. If this is true, we certainly think 
that the Board should share in the responsibility of the 
Secretary’s work, or neglect of it, and so far shield him 
from too severe personal censure. It cannot be possi- 
ble that Connecticut legislators really intend to abolish 
the office of the Secretary, in order to show their oppo- 
sition to the officer. Connecticut has too good an edu- 
cational record to write a false chapter in her history 
in this day of light and progress. Men may be re- 
moved, but valuable offices and trusts should never 
suffer by hasty and ill-advised legislation. If men have 
done wrong it is easy to show public disapproval. 


Tax Boston School Board seems to have settled 
down to a definite purpose to rectify its past errors, and 
this is shown once again in the election of Mr. Lyman 
R. Williston to the sixth supervisorship. Mr. Willis- 
ton has an excellent record. Graduating at Amherst 
College in 1850, he taught three years in Williston 
Seminary, Northampton. He studied theology at An- 
dover for two years, with the purpose of entering the 
ministry, but after two years spent in study and travel 
in Europe, he decided to make teaching his life-work. 
On his return home, in 1857, he was elected to the 
mastership of the Cambridge High School, a position 
he held for five years. In 1862 he resigned, to open a 
school for young ladies, which he conducted for eight 
years. In 1870 Mr. Williston accepted a unanimous 
invitation from the Cambridge School Board to return 
to the mastership of the high school,—a great compli- 
ment to his previous successful work. In 1881 he re- 
signed his position for rest and an entire release from 
school-duties, to which he now returns refreshed and 
invigorated by a year’s vacation. Mr. Williston is 
highly endorsed by all the school authorities where he 
has labored, and has a successful career to point to as a 
just ground to rest an argument for future success. 
He has, we believe, the confidence of the teachers of 
Boston, and his election is but another step toward the 


is placed in a position of authority, and can exercise it 
as the head of a great system of schools, we shall feel 
that our labors in the correction of abuses have not been 
wholly in vain. Now let us have peace. 


“Tue PUBLIC the new journal of educa- 
tion, will be issued on Froebel’s Centenary, April 21, 
and monthly thereafter. It will be devoted to the prin- 
ciples and methods of teaching. Among the contribu- 
tors to the first number will be Hon. John W. Dickin- 
son, Secretary of Board of Education of Massachusetts, 
on “The Necessity of Right Early Training;” Larkin 
Dunton, LL.D., Head-Master of Boston Normal School,— 
topic, “ Lessons on the Human Body; N. A. Calkins, ~ 
“Do Pupils Get Real Knowledge? Col. F. W. Parker, 
Supervisor, Boston,—“ Obstacles in Our Way;” Supr. 
R. C. Metcalf,—“ Teach the Children to Talk;” Hiram 
Orcutt, LL.D., on “ Natural Method of Instruction ;” 
Mrs. Ellen B. Kingsley, Kansas City, Mo.,—“ Percep- 
tion and Memory Training;” and many others of well- 
known ability on practical topics. . 

Tue Pustic School is cordially endorsed by Gen. 

John Eaton, LL.D., Comr. of Ed., Washington’; Hon. 
N. A. Luce, State Supt., Maine; Hon. J. W. Patterson, 
State Supt., N. H.; Hon. John W. Dickinson, Sec. 
Board of Ed. of Mass.; Hon. Thos. B. Stockwell, Comr. 
Public Schools, R. I.; Hon. J. L. M. Curry, LL. D., 
Agent Peabody Fund, Va.; and many other leading 
educators. 
Terms: Single subscriptions, one year, $1.00 each; 
five to ten, 80 cents each; ten or more, 75 cents each. 
Tuomas W. BICRN ILL, Manager, 16 Hawley Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Mary Mann, in Toe Journat of this week, 
most fittingly recognizes the anniversary of the hun- 
dredth birthday of Friederich Wilhelm August Froebel, 
the philosopher, philanthropist, and educational re- 
former, who was born at Oberweissbach, a village of the 
Thuringian Forest, on the 21st of April, 1782, by an 
able exposition of “The Kindergarten, or the New 
Education.” Impressed with the immense importance 
of the proper training of children in the earlier periods 
of their lives, Froebel, like Pestalozzi, devoted himself 
to the instruction of mothers, but did not believe that: 
children should be left entirely in the hands of the 
mothers. He maintained that the children belonged 
both to the family and to society, and therefore recom- 
mended that they should spend some time each day in 
a common life, and in well-organized common employ- 
ments. For these assemblies of children he invented 
the name of Kindergarten, —garden for children. 
His object was “to give young children employment in 
agreement with their whole nature, to strengthen their 
whole bodies, to exercise their senses, to engage their 
awakening mind, and through their senses to make 
them acquainted with nature and their fellow-creatures ; 
and especially to guide aright the heart and the affec- 
tions, and to lead them to the original ground of all 
life, to unity with themselves.” 

His life and educational ideas are worthy of careful’ 
study, and cannot fail to wisely affect the thoughts, 
and ultimately the practice of all teachers and parents 
who comprehend his conception of a true education.. 
Among those Americans who have taken an active part. 
in the dissemination of Froebelian ideas are Miss E. E. 
Peabody, and her sister, Mrs. Mann, who writes the 
article alluded to in TRR JOURNAL of this issue. 


Tur Hon. Elisha R. Potter, one of the Justices of | 
the Supreme Court of Rhode Island, who died last 
week, was the successor of Hon. Henry Bernard as 
Commissioner of Public Schools of that State. His 
legal training fitted him especially for one phase of the 
school-work ; namely, school-legislation, and the inter- 
pretation of the school-laws; and as his mind was’ 
very active in framing the school-code, it was very 
fitting that he should succeed Mr. Barnard, to give per- 
manence to the work so well begun by him. Added to 
his literary and other qualifications, Mr. Potter had 
taken a great interest in the public-school movement, 
and he, with others, nobly seconded all plans which 


settlement of our troubles. When the Superintendent 


looked to the elevation of education. While in office he 
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was very diligent in his efforts, though not remarkable 
for executive force. His most important work was in 
Institutes, and in his official decisions and commen- 
taries on the school-laws of the State; and many of 
these rulings of Judge Potter are the standard au- 
thority of the office. The work which gave Mr. Potter 
greatest notoriety was his report on “ The Bible in the 
Public Schools.” In this report, which had a wide cir- 
culation and influence, the Commissioner enunciated 
the Rhode Island doctrine of freedom of conscience; 
and while giving the weighs .f his judgment in favor 
of religious teaching in the schools, held that local 
option must determine the question of the use or non- 
use of the Bible as a school text-book. Judge Potter 
has occupied a seat on the bench of the Supreme Court 
since holding the Commissioner’s office, and his official 
and other advice and decisions have been of great 
value to his successors in office. His interest in educa- 
tion has continued unabated, and these interests with 
historical studies have been the sources of relief to his 
mind in a change from the routine of judicial life. He 
possessed a remarkably even, well-poised character, had 
a kindly heart for all, and will be remembered as an 
upright and uncorrupt judge and a sound educator. 


WE are pained to record the death of Mrs. M. B. C. 
Slade, of Fall River, who for some years conducted, as 
assistant editor, the department of “Dialogues and 
School Entertainments in Tue JourRAL, and for the 
last four or five years has been the editor of Goop 
Times, a monthly magazine published by the New- 
England Publishing Company, devoted to Day-School 
and Parish Recreations, Sunday-school Exercises, Mis- 
sion and Temperance Entertainments. 

Mrs. Slade was born in Fall River, Mass., where her 
home has always been. Prior to her marriage she was 
a successful teacher, and won the esteem and affection 
of her pupils. She has contributed to the literature of 
education, in some of its varied forms, for many years. 
She was interested in the Little Corporal, published in 
Chicago; edited The School Festival, and compiled 
from her writings The Holiday Concert ; conducted a 
department in The School-Day Magazine of Phila- 
delphia, wrote for the St. Nicholas, Wide Awake, and 
other periodicals for the young. 

Her two books, Children’s Hour, containing dialogues, 
‘speeches, motion-songs, tableaux, charades, blackboard- 
exercises, juvenile comedies, etc., for primary schools, 
kindergartens, and juvenile home entertainments; and 
Exhibition Days, containing dialogues, speeches, tab- 
leaux, charades, blackboard-exercises, etc., adapted to 
scholars in the common, grammar, and high schools, 
published by Henry A. Young & Co., Boston, have been 
eminently successful. She always felt that her most 
useful work was in writing for children. She had be- 
gun another collection of Sunday-school articles, and 
had in mind to collect her fugitive pieces also for per- 


manent use by them; but her death has closed her use- 
ful labors. 


Among the thousands of her young readers she will 
be sincerely mourned, as she will also be by hosts of 
friends, many of whom knew her only through her ex- 
tensive correspondence. Her home-circle of personal 
friends witmess the same sympathy and help that she 
extended to everybody who came within her influence. 
She died at the age of fifty-six. Her life was so full of 
good works that we cannot call it short. She had been 
{ll for many months, but continued her literary labors up 
to within a month. Her diseasés were complicated, but 
her death was finally from heart-disease,— painless and 
utterly unconscious. She had, however, so anticipated 
death that she had made every possible arrangement 
for the closing up of her work in various directions. 


Tun great benefaction of John F. Slater, of Norwich, 
Conn., of one million dollars to be devoted to “the up- 
lifting of the lately-emancipated population of the South- 
ern States and their prosperity by conferring upon them 
the blessings of a Christian education,” is second only 
in importance to the munificent gift of the great phi- 
lanthropist, George Peabody, for the purposes of educa- 
tion in the same section of the country. The colored 
race now numbers nearly seven million souls, and Mr. 
Slater recognizes the fact that intelligence is the essen- 


tial element of safety in a nation like ours, and seeks 
by this gift,—placed in the hands of incorporated trus- 
tees, all of whom are men of high standing and national 
reputation,—to make the colored portion of the South a 
source of national strength, The Board of Trustees 
consists of ex-President Hayes, whom Mr. Slater desig- 
nates as the first president of the corporation; Chief 
Justice Waite, William E. Dodge, Rev. Phillips Brooks, 
Daniel C. Gilman, John A. Stewart, Governor Colquitt 
of Georgia, Morris K. Jessup, James P. Boyce, and 
William A. Slater, the donor’s only son. The spirit 
which actuated Mr. Slater to this great and philan- 
thropic act is most praiseworthy. He says in his letter 
to the gentlemen he has selected as the first trustees 
that, “It is my wish that this trust be administered in 
no partisan, sectional, or sectarian spirit, but in the in- 
terest of a generous patriotism, and an enlightened 
Christian faith; and that the corporation about to be 
formed, may continue to be constituted of men distin- 
guished either by honorable success in business, or by 
services to literature, education, religion, or the State.” 
Instead of erecting buildings, the money is to go to aid 
the cause of education through existing instrumental- 
ities, and he wisely provides against any permanent re- 
duction of the capital by stipulating that if it is ever 
impaired, one-half the income shall be invested from 
year to year till the original amount is restored. This 
timely fund will be of inestimable service in the 
education of the negro; a matter of vital importance 
now that he has become a citizen under the law, with 
its full rights and duties,—a factor of the body politic. 
It is proposed to secure an act of incorporation from 
the legislature of New York, under the name of “ The 
Trustees of the John F. Slater Fund,” and by that 
name to have perpetual succession, and the fund be ex- 
empt from taxation of any and every nature. Mr. 
Slater gives this great donation to the cause of educa- 
tion in the South, and the trustees give their time and 
attention to its use and distribution gratuitously. The 
gift of such a sum for an unselfish purpose does not hap- 
pen more than once in a generation. It is a great thing 
for the colored race, and will do an immense good. 
The influence of such a benefaction will spread over the 
coming years, with constantly-widening power and 
blessing. 


RALEIGH, NM. C. 


On a fine May day, under a smiling heaven, with 
roses in bloom and a thousand shade-trees rustling in 
the breeze, and hundreds of pleasant gardens and yards 
fragrant with all manner of spring flowers, Raleigh, the 
bright little capital of North Carolina, must be a very 
charming place. In mid-March, in a season of rain, 
with the bottom of the town falling out and every 
street a stagnant river of mud, the same little capital is 
a trial to a man in a hurry to put two weeks of work in 
one. Happily, in the case of our associate editorial 
brother, now on his travels through the sunny South- 
land, the good people of the town made up in sunshine 
what the leaden sky failed to grant, and everybody lent 
a hand to make the visit among the children and youth 
in the schools one of the most agreeable of the many 
pleasant visitations of this sort during the past two 
years. Raleigh is a city that is to be heard from very 
decisively, in the educational line, within the coming 
five years. It has established a system of public 
schools, for both races, which only needs a better ar- 
rangement of buildings, under its present vigorous super- 
vision, to become a model for the State. The two large 
academies for girls,—St. Mary's and the Peace Insti- 
tute,—are excellent foundations for flourishing schools 
of the higher order, for the education of Southern young 
women ; and the boys’ academy is said to be of equal 
merit. The Shaw University, for colored youth, is one 
of the largest institutions of its sort in the South, with 
a noble array of buildings for academical, normal, med - 
ical, and theological instruction, and has an ordinary 
attendance of three hundred scholars. The public insti- 
tutions for the insane, and for the deaf, dumb, and blind, 
are said to be under good management. The Episco- 
pal Church supports a large school for colored pupils, 
on a permanent foundation. And, best of all, the peo- 
ple seem thoroughly awake to the importance of making 


Raleigh, what every State capital should be, a center of 
educational activity. Governor Jarvis, is among the 
foremost of Southern public men in his advocacy of 
popular education, and State-Supt. Scarborough is mak- 
ing commendable effort, as is also the new county su- 
perintendent, Mr. Duckett, to respond to the great up- 
rising of the people in this direction. 


DRIFT. 
— Now is the time to pour in petitions upon Congress for 


national aid to education. Our servants at the Capital venture 


on no works of supererogation, but do only the things the peo- 
ple command them to do in tones not liable to be mistaken. 
By the first of June the Washington sunshine will bleach out 
a great many heroic resolutions from these Conscript Fathers 
who have been fighting the wild beasts of the lobby since De- 
cember first. So, now, ere the spring enthusiasm has dissolved 


to summer languor, pile in the petitions and give these noble 
souls no peace till the first ten millions is on its way to cheer 
the hearts of all patriots, and give the children fair warning 
that the Nation claims every one of them as its own. 


— The regulation style of teaching geography had another 
exhibition of results in a school-room recently visited, where 
every one of twenty children who were reciting a lesson about 
the Eastern continent was confident that the State in which he 
lived was larger than Asia, while several insisted that their 
own city, of ten thousand people, was a bigger place than the 
yellow-painted ‘division of the earth“ on their map, These 
youngsters were probably akin to the emall boy in the Boston 


school who defined a continent as al body of land sur- 
rounded by water;“ and on being asked, Did you ever see a 
continent ?’’ replied, ‘* Yes; it rained last night, and this morn- 
ing there was a tremendous continent in mother’s back yard.“ 


— We lately stumbled upon one of the most aggravating 
spectacles in a graded school. A master, with a great reputa- 
tion for learning, was concentrating his powerful intellect upon 
hearing the recitations of a dozen big girls in the upper room, 
with “no time for supervision of his school, while a poor 
woe begone little mistress was staggering about, in the primary 
department, with a hundred young candidates for scholarship 
packed like sardines on the seats of her narrow and badly- 
ventilated room. The man who cannot see that his first duty, 


in such case, is to call up relays from that swarming slough of 
despond to his own upper room, and, if need be, set his great 
girls at work trying to give them a little comfort, should take 
his cultivation to another market. 


— A retired member of the Board of Education in Brooklyn, 
New York, in reply to some strictures by Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher on the performances of that remarkable body, makes 
the point that he has labored, with his colleagues, to bring 
down the price of public instruction in that city, and has suc- 
ceeded in reducing it to the lowest figure of any metropolis in 
the country. That seems to be just the difficulty of which the 
awakened public in that city complains;—that education is 
altogether too cheap for the third city in the United States, a 
city long distinguished both for the eminent ability of large 
numbers of its citizens and their strange indifference to the 


abuses in their public system of education. We look to the 
new mayor, Mr. Low, to raise the price and improve the 
quality of the school-work, and purge the Board of Education 
of incapables and obstructionists. 


— It is to be hoped that the munificent offer of Mr. Enoch 
Pratt, to give to the city of Baltimore a public free library 
worth one million dollars, will be accepted. The condition 
that the city shall raise fifty thousand dollars a year to work 
the library and its branches would appear, at first sight, too 
severe, as no such sum would be needed in a city of the size 
of Baltimore, It is to be hoped that no reluctance on the part 
of the municipal authorities to accept the proposition will in- 
terfere with an offer so truly magnificent. If worst comes to 
worst, there are plenty of rich men yet left in the Monument 
City who can aid the distressed fathers in making up the yearly 


sum. With such a provision for the reading-publie out of 
doors, and the splendid Peabody collection of ks for refer- 
ence, the 42 people of Baltimore will only have themselves 
to blame if they do not become wise. 


— Dr. J. L. M. Curry, agent of the Peabody Education 
Fund, in a recent letter to the Richmond Dispatch, sets forth 
the confirmed policy of the managers in distributing the one 
hundred thousand dollars income through the South. Only 
two-fifths of this sum is expended in assisting public schools, 
and that, largely, in enabling school committees to obtain the 
assistance of skilled superintendents or superior masters of 
graded schools. The remainder is applied exclusively to edu- 
cating teachers through normal schools, teachers’ institutes, 
and like agencies. This is as it should be. The more one 
sees of Southern public-school life, the more imperative ap- 
pears the want of a great body of good teachers to meet the 
rising demand. These teachers can be found in sufficient 
numbers to meet the call, and will be willing, — especially the 
women,—to work for the children, at least for the present, for 


such — — as the people can afford to pay. But it is worse 
than useless to throw away money upon such school-keeping 
as one finds through vast regions even of our Northern States, 
to say nothing of the condition of the schools in the rural dis- 
tricts of the th. 


CoONFESSEDLY the best and most — — are the Euro- 
pean Tours as conducted by Dr. Eben Tourjée, of Boston. 
See card in another column, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Ovur.ines or Lar GRAMMAR. By C S. Richards, 
LL.D., author of Latin Lessons and Tables, Howard Uni- 
versity, Washington, D.C. Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. 


As Professor Whitney entitled his comprehensive work on 
English grammar Essentials of English Grammar, so we think 
this work of Dr. Richards might well have been entitled Te- 
sentials of Latin Grammar. Perhaps this title would have 
been more suggestive of the true features of the book. It is 
a marvelous condensation into a small compass of all the 
grammatical principles that are most essential for a student of 
Latin to know in order to make rapid and intelligent progress 
in the study of the language. More than thirty years of emi- 
nently successful teaching have given the author the requisite 
knowledge and experience to enable him to prepare such a 
work as this. It is far in advance of any book that we have 
ever seen professing to give merely the outlines of Latin 
grammar, in embodying in a clear and comprehensive way the 
best results of comparative philology that have been attained 
by either American or European scholarship. 


The Health Laws of Nature. By 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION; or, 
Felix L. Oswald, M.D. 
Price, $1.00. 

This book contains much valuable information, and gives 
many useful suggestions on diet, and shows that dietetic abuses 
are the principal cause of physical degeneration. The dangers 
of in-door life, and impure air in homes and offices, are strik- 
ingly presented. The healthful influence of out-door life, and 
the remedial effects of sunshine and exercise, are dwelt upon. 
The chapters on gymnastics, clothing, recreation, and other 
subjects of a kindred nature are of deepinterest. He strongly 
condemns the use of stimulants and tobacco, and urges that 
the faets of science in their relation to health should be more 
carefully studied and applied. The sharp, and generally just, 
criticisms of popular fallacies by the author upon the treat- 
ment of children, the use of nostrums, and the perversion of 
natural instincts, should be read by every parent and guardian 
of the young. While we do not agree to all he says, we believe 
the book is one calculated to do a vast amount of good. His 
vegetarian theories need practical demonstration before they 
can be accepted. 


Tue TemPeRANCcE Lesson Book. By Benjamin Ward Rich- 
ardson, M.A., M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, author of the Cantor Lectures on Al- 
cohol, etc. New York: National Temperance Society and 
Publication House. 

This valuable manual consists of a series of short lessons on 
alcohol and its action on the body, designed for reading in 
schools and families. Nothing could be better to promote the 
cause of temperance in the community than the universal use 
of these admirable lessons on the nature and effects of alco- 
holic drinks. They will educate the rising generation relating 
to the great agent of all the terrible evils of intemperance. It 
is made by a skilled teacher, who has adapted it to the wants 
ofschools. A weekly reading of one of these lessons in every 
school in the land would do much to overcome the ignorance 
that exists in regard to the dangers arising from the use of 
alcohol in any of its forms, and would lead to the most impor- 
tant and lasting benefits to our country. We urge upon par- 
ents and teachers the procuring of Dr. Richardson’s book, and 
its use in both home and school. 


Yenste WaLrox's WoMANHOOD. By Mrs. S. R. Graham 
Clark. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.50. 


This book is one of the excellent works published by D. 
Lothrop & Co. for Sunday-school libraries. It has special in- 
terest for all who are laboring for the improvement of the moral 
and mental training of children. The author shows that all 
children are not made after the same pattern, and that one 
line of treatment is not of universal application, In one of 
her pupils, a boy of brilliant mental endowments, whose mind 
has become embittered because of a physical deformity, Yensie 
finds much to interest as well as to discourage her. She per- 
severes, however, and by studying his character carefully and 
working upon him from the right side, she gradually works a 
change in his disposition and brings his better qualities into 
active exercise. This is scarcely accomplished when a call 
from Valley Farm reaches her. Ever prompt to do duty’s bid- 
ding, Yeusie quits her happy home for the sterner require- 
ments of her uncle’s family, where she labored with unflagging 
zeal and determination until that much-loved relative says his 
last good-bye. It is then that the hitherto silenced wooer re- 
fuses to be longer quiet, and our heroine goes out from the old 
red farm-house to her wedded home, where as a wife and 
mother she makes duty paramount to pleasure, and every cir- 
cumstance of life is met with that same fortitude characteristic 
of the Yensie Walton so much admired. Besides the charac- 
ters with which the reader is already familiar through the for- 
mer work, others are introduced which are equally well drawn, 
and which round out the story to completeness. 


Jon Quincy Apams. By Joh T. Morse, Jr. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. V Price, $1.25. 


This volume begins the American Statesmen” Series of 
biographies of men conspicuous in the political history of the 
United Stated. The series will comprise but two or three lives 
anterior to the Revolution; the greater number will be devoted 
to the period from the War of the Revolution to the War of 
Secession. The object of the series is one of the most praise- 
worthy character. Such a series of books will furnish not 
only interesting biographical sketches of prominent Americans, 
but will, when completed, indicate the lines of political thought 


~ 


and development in American history. The present volume 
gives in three chapters the important features of the life of 
John Quincy Adams: First, his youth and diplomacy; second, 
his great power and influence as Secretary of State and pres- 
ident of the United States; and, thirdly, his services in the 
House of Representatives. It is a well-written and carefully- 
digested epitome of the great hero, and shows a conscientious 
study of the power he wielded in the political history of our 
country. The lives of Hamilton, Calhoun, Jackson, and Ran- 
dolph are announced for early issue, and those of Madison, 
Monroe, Clay, Gallatin, Patrick Henry, Jefferson, and Webster 
are in preparation. 


AFTER-THOUGHTS OF FoREIGN TRAVEL IN Historic LANDS 
AND CAPITAL CITIES. BY Sullivan Holman McCollester. 
Second edition. Boston: New-England Pub. Co. $1.25. 
This is not an ordinary book of travel, but as the title indi- 

cates, it contains the after-thoughts of an experience of two 
and a half years abroad,—suggestive compends of the subjects 
considered. The topics are Scotland and Edinburgh, London, 
France and Paris, Spain and Madrid, Germany and Berlin, 
Switzerland and Berne, Florence the Art City, Modern and 
Ancient Rome, Naples and its buried cities, Greece and 
Athens, Lower Egypt and Cairo, and Modern and Ancient 
Jerusalem. The aim of the author is to direct special atten- 
tion to those countries and events whence has come our mod- 
dern civilization. He has gleaned from the places visited, and 
studied with eminent skill and good judgment such facts, and 
suggestions as would tend to make the reader investigate and 
garner for himself such instruction and knowledge concerning 
foreign lands, and the leading characters who have been actors 
in their history, as will tend to hallow the past, enrich the 
present, and ennoble the future. The style and matter of the 
chapters of this book are suited to interest and instruct the 
readers and students of the history and character of foreign 
lands. In the progress of civilization each epoch has furnished 
much of value, which has been handed down to its successor. 
The Orient has been constantly bestowing upon the Occident, 
and the study of the Old World and its historic scenes and 
capital cities cannot fail to be exceedingly useful. Mr. Mc- 
Collester has shown that he observed and studied abroad with 
great care and fidelity, and he has given in this book the rich 
fruits of his labor. Every public and private library will be 
enriched by this volume. It will be found to be of special 
value to those traveling in foreign lands, and will guide them 
to those places of historic and present interest which every 
intelligent traveler wants to see and know. 


New York: University 


MaurRy’s PRTSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Publishing Company. 

This treatise, in which the natural features of the earth, its 
atmospherical phenomena, and its animal and vegetable life, 
are fully treated, is by the late lamented geographical scholar, 
M. F. Maury, LL.D., who had previous to his last illness just 
revised the manuscript of this work. It is therefore the 
last matured work of this eminent scientist, and with the 
three graded geographies previously published, and a treatise 
on astronomy, form the author’s contribution to the Univer- 
sity Series of School Text-books, Dr. Maury had special adap- 
tation for the preparation of a physical geography. His inves- 
tigations for his ‘‘ Wind and Current Charts” gave him an 
insight into the physical geography of the sea and its meteor- 
ology, and also afforded him rare advantages for the prepara- 
tion of the present general treatise on physical geography. 
The text is fresh and attractive in style, and admirably arranged 
for school purposes. The numerous maps and charts, and the 
pictorial illustrations which abundantly explain the text and 
adorn the book, are engraved in the highest style of the art. 
It is a book we heartily commend to the attention of all 
teachers. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE LATIN Ports. Edited by E. P. Crow- 
ell, Moore Professor of Latin in Amherst College. Boston: 
Ginn, Heath & Co. 


Classical teachers and students are placed under great obli- 
gations to Messrs. Ginn, Heath & Co. for providing classical 
text-books of such superiority. This addition to their list 
gives selections from the Ciceronian poets, Catullus and Lu- 
cretius, the elegiac writers of the Augustan age, and the epic 
poet, Lucan,—suited for profitable study in a college course. 
The selections are free from all impurity of sentiment, and are 
among the choicest and best productions of these famous 
authors. To the selections have been added a brief notice of 
the life and writings of each author, and such explanatory 
notes as are essential to the student, but not relieving him of 
an indenpedent and thorough study of the text itself. The 
selections include the writings of Catullus, Lucretius, Tibul- 
lus, Propertius, Ovid, and Lucan. The typography is excel- 
lent, and the book is substantially bound. 


Tue CHEMISTRY OF CooKING AND CLEANING. A Manual 
x B instructor in 

„ Woman's rato tute echn 
Boston. Boston: Estes & 


The applications of chemistry to common life are of the 
highest importance. The author of this timely manual seeks 
to benefit the household by presenting to non-scientifie readers 
such practical information as to the chemical composition of 
articles of daily use as will be a boon to those who need to 
have enlightenment on familiar topics. She shows the com- 
position of starch, sugar, and fat, and the chemical changes 
that take place in the human body when these substances are 
taken as food. She also discusses the uses of nitrogenous food 
and the chemistry of nutrition, and explains the principles 


involved in the raising of bread, and in other common proc- 
esses of preparing food. In Part II. she treats of the chemis- 
toy of cleaning, which is of equal interest to the housekeeper, 
and names the chemicals available for household use. Ap- 
pended is a list of books for reference for teachers, and a com- 
plete index. It is a practical and useful book, and should be 
bought and studied by all who seek to be enlightened on these 
important matters. 


Po.iy’s Scuemse. By Corydon. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 

Price, $1.00. 

This is a book admirably adapted for summer reading, bright 
and racy in style. Polly’s Scheme is one that has occurred to 
hundreds of weary city-dwellers when casting about to find 
ways and means to spend the summer months comfortably and 
profitably. It was for herself and husband to rent a nice little 
furnished house in the country for the summer, persuade their 
friends to live with them on the codperative plan, save money, 
and be happy. Polly and her husband were young and inex- 
perienced, and imagined that they had made an original dis- 
covery. They were successful in securing just such a place as 
they dreamed of, and took possession, with the promise of 
boarders as soon as the season should open. The book is a 
history of the occurrences and happenings of that summer, 
and a most entertaining history itis. From the sudden ad- 
vent and equally sudden departure of Mrs. Vivian Sylvester, — 
who insisted on having a fire lighted every morning to take 


the chill off the air for the sake of her poodle,—down to the 
close of the season, when the curtain falls on the story and its 
characters, it is full of surprises and humorousincidents. The 
character-drawing is clearly and skillfully done, and the whole 
book has not a dull sentence in it. 


LITERARY NOTES, 


— The Society for Political Education, organized in 1880, of 
which Messrs. W. B. Clarke & Carruth are the publishing 
agents, 340 Washington street, Boston, Mass., is doing a noble 
work. It is entirely non-partisan in its organization, and its 
design is to awaken an intelligent interest in government 
methods, and to stimulate influences based upon educated in- 
telligence that shall control the government. The Society are 
publishing a valuable series of tracts upon topics of vital im- 
portance. The last one issued is entitled Political Economy 
in One Lesson, a lecture by Alphonse Courtois, before the 
Philotechnic Association of Paris, translated by Worthington 
C. Ford. It would be impossible to give a more compact and 
at thesame time comprehensive summary of the more impor- 
tant of the generally-received economic doctrines, though 
these are necessarily treated in an abstract manner; but abun- 
dant examples and proof of what is here laid down may be 
found in any manual of political economy. The economic 


tracts to be published during 1882 will be announced from 
time to time. The executive committee has selected the fol- 
lowing books for the course of reading for 1882, which will 
constitute the second series of the Library of Political Edu- 
cation: A History of Political Economy in Europe, by Jér6me- 
Adolphe Blanqui; translated by Miss Emily J. Leonard; 628 
PP $350. Money and the Mechanism Exchange, by J. 

tanley Jevons; 402 pp., $1.75. On Liberty, by John Stuart 
Mill; 204 pp., $1.50. 

— Wesley Oglethorpe, Cleveland, Ohio, has just published 
The Sir Thunders, a volley of vigorous letters, by“ Junia, The 
Ohio Woman“; price, 20 cents. The publisher says, The 
Ohio Man’ having ceased to carry the United States of Amer- 
ica in his vest-pocket, the printing-press introduces to the great 
public ‘The Ohio Woman.’” The contents are as follows: 
I. Our Fancy Schools, addressed to President White of Cor- 
nell, and others. II. Women and the Churches, addressed to 
the editors of Zion’s Herald, Boston. III. Women and 
Women, addressed to Anna Dickinson of Philadelphia. IV. 


Our Pension Plunderers, addressed to rutherford burchard 
hayes of Ohio. V. The Fashionable Churches, addressed to 
Dr. Newman of New York. VI. Dangerous Divines, ad- 
dressed to Chancellor Crosby of New York. There is much of 
the roar of Thunder in these papers and some Lightning ac- 


companying. 

— George H. Ellis, Boston, has just published three inter- 
esting papers on the history of the Second Massachusetts Reg- 
iment of Infantry. Price, three in a set, 50 cents; single, 20 
cents. The papers are: Gettysburg, by Charles F. Morse, col- 
onel of the regiment; Chancellorsville, by George A. Thayer, 
a captain of the ment; and A Prisoner's Diary, by Samuel 


M. Quincy, a captain of the regiment. These ** were r 
at the officers’ reunion in Boston in 1877, 1878, and 1880, re- 


spectively. 

— I. K. Funk & Co., 10 and 12 Dey Street, New York City, 
have just issued No. 70 of their standard series, entitled Job's 
Comforters, or Scientific Sympathy, by Joseph Parker, D.D. 
(Printed without abridgement.) Price, 10 cents. These able 


pega contrast the views of Tyndall and Huxley with those of 
Job on the question of sympathy and mercy to man. In the 
allegory Job has decidedly the best of science. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Revision Commen on the New Testament, based 
upon version of 1881; edited by P. Schaff, D.D.; Vol. I.: The 
Gospel according to Matthew; the editor; cloth. 

Arthur Bonnicastie; an American novel; by J. G. Holland; cloth..... 

The Bay-Path: a tale of New- Colonial Life; by J. G. Holland: cl. 

— ix Thunders; by “J the Ohio Woman”; 20 cts. Cleveland: 
orpe. 


ob's or Scientific 3 J Parker, D.D.; 
standard series. New York: Fat : , 


PAMPHLETS. 
The Second Annual Report for the school year ending Aug. 21, 1881; 
containing a handbook for the schools; J. B. Peaslee, Supt., levels nd, 75 


The Art of Oratory,— > a of Delsarte; from the 
Abbé Delamosne; by F. Shaw. Albany, N. V.: E. 8. Werner. 
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SOUTHERN CORRESPONDENCE. 


ALABAMA. 


My husband handed me last week’s JouURNAL saying, There 
is a very interesting letter from Atlanta,“ which I read eagerly, 
as everything pertaining to the educational interests of the 
South is deeply interesting to us. That letter struck a sympa- 
thetic chord in many a heart that knew and loved the Old 
South.’ While we cannot conceive how the New South“ 
can “ produce purer manners, juster laws, and types of charac- 
ter in breadth and richness of development, superior to those, 
we can see how the South of to-day, after a score of years of 
suffering and poverty, can rouse herself to a noble effort to 
regain the position she once held, Oh! those long, dark, weary 
years of poverty! How they have fallen with crushing weight 
on the spirit of the people! 

Now the days grow brighter, and our people are waking 
slowly, but surely, to the necessity of educating their children. 
Here in this little valley, bordered by mountains this little 
village perched upon the mountain-side being its metropolis, 
there has been quite an awakening, and it is with reference to 
ways and means of keeping the people awake and maintaining 
an interest in the advancement of their children that I write. 
I desire to avail myself of the experience of fellow-workers, 
and I wish advice and encouragement. Who amJ? Only a 
teacher; one who entered the ranks in early girlhood, married 


and went into the school-room with my husband; and then, child 


after a score of years devoted to the maternal care of as many 
little folks as my name indicates (in French), I find myself 


“AGAIN IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM, 


with my husband and two sons. One would have been a poor 
student to have lived so long and gathered nothing from the 
harvests of the years of experience; yet how meager the store 
compared with the demand! 

Your paper, I rejoice to see, is national, and many a teacher 
of the South finds it a help indeed. I wish I could say some- 
thing that would put it in the hands of every teacher, for our 
teachers need the inspiration that keeping posted with the 
progress of the times would give them. 

We have much to meet in introducing new methods. How 
the old folks cling to the blue-backed spelling-book, and to 
letting the children run wild until ten years old! I tried to 


raise money to furnish our primary department; but though | Pee 


not poor, our people did not feel that we needed much furni- 
ture. So I wrote to an old friend in western New York and 
asked her for one hundred dollars. She sent it,—how the 
children bless her for it!—and we purchased fifteen Triumph 
desks, tables, chairs, and some kindergarten material for 
twelve; a globe, a table numeral-frame, a magnifying-glass, 
and a call-bell. If that hundred could only have been stretched 
out to cover all the appliances we wanted! But it was a for- 
tune to us, who had nothing. My plan was to relieve the 
monotony of the daily school-work with the kindergarten 
work, and my program is so arranged that my little folks,— 
twelve at a time,—have one lesson and one play at the 
tables daily. How they enjoy it! How it gladdens the school- 
life of the children! 


TRAINED KINDERGARTNERS 


may smile, but could they see my happy children, and, as I 
have, before and after taking, they would indeed smile,— 
glad, happy smiles that so little could accomplish so much. 
I believe in the kindergarten work, but the day for its general 
introduction in the South is not yet come. I have known no 
one who has made it a part of the primary work as I have, 
and it was an experiment in which I risked much, but which 
I am now convinced can be made a success. The New South 
will be made by the children of to-day. Let us get hold of the 
heart-strings of the children, and through them open the eyes 
of the parents. Is my plan a good one? Of course I follow 
out the idea in all instruction, trying to make it pleasant and 
profitable, and to keep the children busy. The results thus 
far have been satisfactory. Why cannot similar plans be 
carried out in all primary schools, and thus pave the way for 
the introduction of the real kindergarten and trained teachers ? 
True, we need money, but the money can be obtained if we 
set about it in the right way. I cannot tell you all I would 
like of the work that our people have done, fearing that 
that already told may not be acceptable. Permit me to give to 
THE JOURNAL and PRIMARY TEACHER the meed of praise due 
them as invaluable aids in our work. 
Mrs. B. Dix, 
Prin, Primary Dept., William and Emma Austin College. 
Stevenson, Ala., March 26, 1882. 


—— 
EDUCATE! EDUCATE! 


There is one thing in this, the 19th century, which I think 
we may congratulate ourselves upon. It is this, — that the 
cause of education is more thoroughly discussed and appre- 
ciated than ever before; and the circulation of your journal by 
the thousands shows conclusively that progress is the order of 
the day, Its intents and purposes, if I mistake not, are to 
scatter broadcast any ideas, thoughts, news, —in short, any- 
thing that will conduce to the better understanding of educa- 
tion, anything that will add to the simplifying of the art of 
teaching, anything that will bring educators nearer together 
So that views may be interchanged and new ideas brought 
forth that shall tend to the upbuilding of the human race. 

I do not propose to advance any theories, new or old, but 


—e— 


simply, from time to time, drop a little news item from this 
little burgh, writing up our institutions, devoting a paper to 
each. We have won the name, whether rightly deserved or 
not, of the Athens of Alabama. I take it that your paper is 
for education, knowing no North, no South, no East, no West, 
but a united whole: Education first, education last, and edu- 
cation all the time. It is a grand and glorious cause. Edu- 
cate, educate; yes, by every means make the image of his Cre- 
ator but little lower than the angels; comprehend the manifold 
wonders of creation; bring him closer and closer to the great 
[ Am; teach him to feel and to know that he is above, beyond 
the book creation; that he is part and parcel of God Himself. 
Success to your enterprise; and, if I can aid you, will gladly 
do 80. J. G. A. 
Marion, Ala., 1882. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


GronkelA.—Supt. Baker's late report of the public schools of 
the city of Savannah and Co. of Chatham will please many 
conservatives. No change in the teachers there or in the cur- 
riculum. The enrollment of pupils for the year, in the city 
schools, was 3,137, and for country school, 1,108, making a 
total of 4,245 for the scholastic year. The deaths among the 
pupils in the city schools were remarkably small, amounting 
only to eight, while not any were reported as occurring among 
the children in the country schools. This statement, at least, 
is gratifying, as evidencing the healthful condition of the 
ren, 


State Editor, J. N. Decatur, IIl. 

ILLINOIS.—This dept, is collecting for publication a table of 
summer institutes in the State, and the editor will be glad to 
receive circulars from the various counties.——Supt. Hood of 
Randolph, had 108 at his spring examination, and gave certifi- 
cates to 62.——Sparta High School will compete for premiums 
at the State fair.——Judson Perkins, prin. of schools at Brace- 
ville, Grundy Co., resigns on account of his father’s death, 
and is succeeded by W. J. Watt.——The Ogle Co. teachers 
held their annual institute the first week of April. They seem 
to rival the Rockford folks in the number of prominent teach- 
ers gathered at this time from different parts of the State. 
Miss Anna M. Gladding, Normal class of ’72, died recently of 
consumption.——The unanimity with which Danville reélects 
members of her school board seems to indicate that she heartily 
sustains the vigorous work now doing in her schools. —— The 
twenty-fourth term of the Southern III. Normal began Monday, 
March 27. The number in attendance is larger than was ex- 
ted. The number now enrolled, beginning with the special 
session in August last, is greater than for the entire year 1880- 
81. This is believed to be specially good ; the failure of crops 
in this part of the State operating unfavorably on attendance. 
——The Carbondale public schools recently gave a public en- 
tertainment to secure funds for the betterment of the school- 
rooms, etc. The audience was large, and the exercises were 
good.——Miss Jennie Corbin, of Galesburg schools, was re- 
cently the recipient of a beautiful present from her pupils. 
Toulon High School keeps a full supply of the latest news- 
papers.——Miss M. H. Ross, formerly of the Englewood Kin- 
dergarten, now conducts a free kindergarten training-class in 
the city of Chicago. She works under the auspices of some of 
the best people of the eity.— Dr. Gregory has recently been 
interrupted in his work at Washington by sickness, but he 
again goes on his way.——An oratorical contest of the literary 
societies of the Wesleyan Univ. holds this year under the au- 
spices of the W. C. T. U. of Bloomington. 

State Editor, F. B. GAULT, Mason City, Iowa. : 

Iowa.—The public-school building in Mitchell was struck 
by lightning April 3, and consumed. 

Rev. Dr. S. Hodge, who for fourteen years has presided over 
Knox Coll. Inst., has resigned, Dr. Hodge is an able scholar 
and a successful teacher. It is to be hoped that he will not 
leave the Iowa educational field. 

The Clinton schools are in a most flourishing condition. 
Supt. Sabin plans wisely, and infuses life and progress into 
every department of his work. Recently the high school held 
a Dickens entertainment which netted $180, a snug little sum 
for the increase of the library. In order to afford room for a 
rapidly-increasing attendance, two new houses will be built 
during the season. Dr. A. Reynolds, formerly Supt. of the 


insane asylum at 1 is a recent and valuable ad- 


dition to the Board of 

May 26 is the date fixed by the Oskaloosa schools for the 
memorial exercises in honor of Longfellow. 

As an evidence of increasing interest in school affairs in our 
State may be mentioned the noticeable fact that the best men 
in the community are —s to serve on the Board, and give 
their gratuitous services to the schools. G. W. Sanborn, supt. 
of all the Iowa and Dakota divisions of the C. M. and St. P. 
railroad, has served several consecutive terms on the Board 
of Ed. in Mason City, and several times has served as prest. 
His school engagements are always met promptly. 

In one city in Iowa it is reported that for nine years in suc- 
cession the prins.,—and they have uniformly been good men, 
—have resigned their positions, and left before their year had 
expired. 11 1000 copies of TRE JOURNAL circulated there we 
might hope for the educational redemption of the people. 


IxDblAxA.— From the late report of Prest. E. E. White of 
Purdue Univ., we learn that the growth of the dept. of Prac- 
tical Mechanics, since its organization two years „ has been 
very promising. The shop is now well equipped for efficient 
training, the changes made the 5 summer having greatly 
improved the accommodations. hat is needed to crowd this 
shop with students is a wider dissemination of information re- 
specting the excellent training imparted. Hundreds of Indi- 
ana parents are sending their sons elsewhere because they are 
ignorant of the kind of education which Purdue Univ. provides. 


Kansas.—The State Board of Ed. is nearly ready to issue 
the course of study for normal institutes in 1882. uch more 
attention will be given to didactics than formerly. 

Several high schools throughout the State have been recog- 
nized as preparatory to the State Univ., and their graduates 
are admitted to the freshman class of that institution without 
examination. Among such high schools are those of Law- 
rence, Junction City, Beloit, and Peabody. 

Olathe will make a much-needed improvement this year, by 
building a new school-house. Prof. W. A. Boles is on his sec- 
ul work as supt. of schools in Olathe, 


ond year of successf 
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The Ottawa schools commenced the spring term April 3. 
Under the supervision of Prof. Wheeler the schools of this 
city have reached a high degree of efficiency. Prof. Wheeler 
has been in charge for twelve years. 

Mr. W. H. Carruth has been appointed professor of German 
in the State Univ., vice Prof. Schlegel, resigned. He will en- 
ter upon the discharge of his duties next September. 

Four of the county school supts. are women. 


Kentucky. — The Louisville school board has another 
trouble on its hands, in view of the fact that a large number of 
the pupils of the Female High School did not pass the required 
examination. Some want them graduated, qualified or not. 


State Editor, THomas N. Jonxsox, Cumberland, Md. 


MARYLAND.—The geographical distribution of illiterates in 
this State, as — by Prof. M. A. Newell for the late census 
report, is worthy of notice. The smallest proportion of illiterates 
is found in the northern tier of counties, and varies from 7 to 
12 per cent. The greatest proportion, ranging from 28 to 34 
per cent., is found in the southern tier of counties. Carroll 
Co. has the least percentage of illiteracy, and Charles Co. the 
greatest; the percentage of illiteracy in the latter being ex- 
plained by the fact that 58 per cent. of the population are col- 
ored people. 

Several bills have lately been reported favorably in regard to 
the manner of appointment of the Boards of Co. school 
comrs., but the legislature adjourned on the 4th inst. without 
passing any of them, and the appointing power still lies with 
— = of the courts, although declared to be unconsti- 
tution 


MonTaNnA.—The third annual report of the Supt. of Public 
Instr. of this State, R. H. Hovey, is at hand. We quote from 
it the following interesting statistics: Number of persons be- 
tween 4 and 21, 9,479; enrolled in public schools, 5,112; in pri- 
vate schools, 305; number of teachers,—male, 59; female, 118; 
average monthly compensation of teachers, — male, $79 88; 
female, $57 47. There has been an increase in the school pop- 
ulation of about 2,400 over the preceding year, yet the school 
facilities seem to have well kept pace with the demands of im- 
migration. The average length of all the schools is five and 
one-half months; but, while some continue in session eight or 
nine months during the year, others last but three. The high- 
est average in any one county was eight months, the lowest 
not quite four months. Mr. Hovey is meeting with deserved 
success in this vigorous outpost of civilization, as is shown by 
the liberality and cheerfulness with which the people sustain 
the schools in the way of taxation. 


State Editor, W. D. HARRIMAN, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


MicHiGgAN.—The Rev. John Davis Pierce, Supt. of Public 
Instr. in this State in 1839, has just died at Medford, Mass., at 
the age of 85. His first report clearly demonstrated the wis- 
dom of his appointment. An eminent educator says of him: 
There is hardly a thing that is considered to-day character- 
istic of the Michigan school system but was boldly planned or 
prophetically outlined by him in his reports to the Legislature 
of that State; and that, too, at a time when there was not in 
all the country a State univ., a State teachers’ assoc., a normal 
school, or anything like organic and developed system in school 
work.“ Mr. Pierce was born at Chesterfield, N. H., Feb. 18, 
1797. From the age of 2 to 20 he lived in Worcester, Mass. ; 
graduated from Brown Univ. in the class of 82, and the fol- 
lowing year entered Princeton Theo. Sem. Mr. Pierce was a 
cousin of Senator J. Davis, of Prest. Pierce, and Dr. S. G. Howe. 


New Jersey.—The statistical report af the Orange public 
schools, — U. W. Cutts, supt., — shows an increase in the en- 
rollment of 136 over that of two years ago, and 26 over that of 
last year. Though not discarding examinations, Supt. Cutts 
warns his teachers against their abuses and all show-work. 


Missouri. —Kansas City Teachers’ Meeting.—The lar 
monthly meeting of the Kansas City teachers was held April 
8, Supt. J. M. Greenwood presiding. 

After the preliminary business, each teacher gave an educational senti- 
ment a had once prevailed, but which is now not generally accepted as 
correct, 

„The Value of Rhetorical Exercises in the Public Schools“ was next 
subjected to a general discussion, the majority of the teachers favoring 
the rigid enforcement of the rules requiring pupils to prepare themselves 
for such exercises. 

Miss Hewitte read a pew on “The Rights of Assistants,“ the gist of 
which was that if all worked for the good of the public school, and not 
for self-aggrandizement, such a question would never arise, 

„ How much time should be given each day, by teachers in fifth and 
ring lessons for the next day,’’ was discussed in a 
hace, who considered two and one-half hours not too 
much time, Others thought no limit could be given to the amount of 
time required; the most difficult subjects req most time in prepara- 


on. 
% Mistakes in the School Report for the year ending July Ist, 1881,” 
were next presented. This Report“ is the combined reports of the 
Prest., Treas., and Business Agent of the Board of Ed., and that of the 
Supt. ot the clty schools. The discussion was very animated. 

„Methods of Examination ’’ were next discussed ad libitum. 

„ Follies in the Routine Work of the City.” Miss Keibler spoke of 
overawing children with an affected dignity and a real or affected 
severity, until the tiny stream of intelligence was frozen ere it could 
find expression, as the most common folliy. Allowing pupils to 
wait for the repetition of a command or . — before they obeyed, was 
another folly; and thirdly, the cultivation of thought by requiring parrot- 
likejrecitations from the text-book. ; 

Miss Mary Long, upon the same subject, objected to the method of 
blackboard exercises now much used; viz., giving the same work to all at 
the board. Her objections were that the dull pupils, and those least ad- 
vanced, relied upon the bright ones for the key tothe work. She gave 
this as a reason for a majority of the failures in examination when 
pupils were placed so that they could not get assistance. The speaker 
also condemned the self-reporting system, now much in vogue, as a fourth 
folly; considered it ing a premium to those with least conscientious 
scruples concerning 2 ty As a fourth folly, she spoke of the cus- 
tom, quite prevalent, of reducing the 


sixth grades, in ee 
short paper iss 


upil was graded at 90 per cent. in his written examination in arithmetic, 
e should lose nothing in because deficientin any of the above- 


this branch 
mentioned points. That these deficiencies should each be accounted for 


"ir — — upon the preceding subjects, and the reading 
n 
of the cri report, the institute adjourned May 6. 


NEBRASKA.—State Teachers“ 


28, 29, 30. 

The address of welcome was made by Hon. M. B. C. True, of Crete, and 
replied to in a happy manner by Supt. Armor of York Co. 

e lecture of the first evening was 1 Chancellor E. B. Fairfleld, of the 

State Univ., on Effective Speech.” The lecture bore out the title. 

Wednesday morning 13 with an address by W. W. Jones, State 
Supt. The Supt. very ably reviewed the school-system of the State, show- 
ing his complete grasp of the subject. This was followed by a live dis- 
cussion on the following resolution : 


% Resolved, That the educational interests of the State demand that the 


ht of suffrage be extended to women.” 
ey! as elsewhere, this question is exciting much interest. 
The discussion was opened . * of Lincoln, followed by 
Miss Lydia Cone, of Doane Coll., Crete, an ably written paper in the 


Jagd. O. C. Hubbell, spoke on “Codperation of Parents,” a most’ Im- 


o of a pupil in a certain subject 
on account of poor writing, punctuation, and spelling. Thought that if a 


Association.—The 16th annual 
meeting of the State Teachers’ Assoc. was held at Crete, March 
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portant theme; and after another general discussion on the support of 
223 Gregory of Doane Coll. read a suggestive paper on 
“Mo in Schools.“ 

The address of the second evening was by Prest. J. L. Pickard, of the 
State Univ., on the subject he is so well able to talk about, “ Education 
of American Girls.” 

Thursday morning opened with a general discassion on the question, 
“Aare our Public Schools fulfilling the object for which they were estab- 
lished?” the speaker, R. IL. Livingstone, of Ft. Calhousie, to whom was 
apportioned this subject, being absent. An interesting paper on kinder 
— work in connection with primary schools was read by Mrs. T. H. 

y, of Brownville, followed by a very practical paper on The Model 
Country School, by Mrs. E. T. ick, Supt. of Nemaha Co. 
In the afternoon the election Of officers resulted as follows: Prest.—W. 


After the business meeting, a paper on “ Teachers and their Wages,” 
H. 8. Bowers, of Lancaster Co., was listened to with close attention; fol- 
lowed by a on Spelling Reform by G. E. Barber, of Grand Island. 


Thus closed one of the most successful meetings of the Assoc. Over two 
hundred teachers were in attendance. In the evening a a was 


the teachers by Mr. and Mrs. D. B. Perry, of Doane It was 
ly attended and a most delightful time was passed by all. The next 


meeting of the Assoc. will pro be held in Grand 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The Edinboro’ State Normal School has 
opened for the spring term, with a full attendance. The prin., 
Prof. J. A. Cooper, is a man of marked executive ability. He 
surrounds himself with an able corps of instructors, and suc- 
ceeds in his laudable efforts to place the Edinboro’ Normal in 
the front rank among the sch in the State designed for the 
training of teachers. 

Prin. Hoge of the Tidioute schools is an Edinboro’ 
uate, and has been doing such excellent work in 
t quiet but wealthy little town, that certain liberal citi- 
zens have manifested a desire to have a normal school estab- 
lished there, with Prin. Hoge at its head, and they offered to 
contribute a handsome sum for the purpose. But the State 
authorities not favoring the project, the citizens of Tidioute 
have wisely proposed to devote some of their superfluous wealth 
to the improvement of their high school. 

Prof. A. B. Miller has been for the past eight years the prin. 
of the Warren schools, and under his management the schools 
of that borough have attained an enviable rank. Much com- 
position work is done, pupils of all the grades are given daily 
exercise in the use of language, thought-expression being the 
main object of the drill. 

Supt. Streeter interested the patrons of the Titusville schools 
last week with an exposition of scholars’ work, showing the 
progress of the year. Maps, specimens of drawing, written 
examinations in physiology, philosophy, algebra, etc., consti- 
tuted the work, and pupils and patrons were well pleased. 

Late missionary work in Philadelphia seems to have resulted 
in some good. The Board of Ed. have taken the initiatory 
steps for securing a supt. of schools. But if an appropriation 
for the purpose is made by the city council, it will not be 
available till next year. This, however, will give them time 
to look up the right man. 


Sourn CAROLINA. — Now that the State is making such 
efforts to throw off the incubus of ignorance, the following 
statistics of the school work in the State for the years 1876 to 
1881 may be of interest to many: 1876—School fund, $189,- 
532.80; number of schools, 2,483; number of scholars,—white, 
46,444; colored, 55,952; total, 102,306; length of session, three 
months. 1880 — School fund, $351,415.50; number of schools, 
2,973; number of scholars, — white, 61,219; colored, 72,853; 
total, 134,072; length of session, three and one-half months. 
1881—Schoo!l fund, $420,000; number of schools, 3,057; num- 
ber of scholars,—white, 61,339; colored, 72,853; total, 133,458: 
length of session, three and two-third months. 


Virersta.—Roscoe Conklin is invited to deliver the next 
literary address at the Virginia cultural Coll. 

Hon. Wm. H. Raffner, LL. D., for twelve years State Supt. 
of Ed., has accepted a position at Roanoke Coll., as lecturer 
on Field Geology, Commercial Mineralogy, and the Science 
and Art of Teaching. This coll. has done much to help on 
the good work of higher education in the South. 


FOREIGN. 


Prussta.—The Prussian Government is preparing statistics 
of vacation colonies for poor and sickly children. It is thought 
the Government may be induced to grant subsidies to aid in 
this important work. 

SwiTzERLAND.— The Univ. of Geneva has at present 254 
students, of which 114 belong tothe Canton. The students of 
medicine are the most numerous, while the faculty of philos- 
ophy counts the least. The question of a professional school 
is attracting much notice, and will be seriously examined. 


— HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
is the solvent, if you must takequinine. Dissolve the quinine 
in one-half a teaspoonful of Acid Phosphate, then miugle in 
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NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 
MAINE. 
State Editor, N. A. Luck, Augusta, Me. 

— The management of the Bridgton High School have en- 
gaged for another year the services of A. F. Richardson, A.B., 
a graduate of Bowdoin Coll., as prin. of that school. Mr. 
Richardson has had charge of this school for nearly ten years, 
and to his faithful labors the prosperity of the school is largely 


attributable, 
Dr. Torsey, of Kent’s Hill Sem., who has been absent sev- 


_leral weeks, has returned much improved in health, and will 


at once enter upon the work for commencement, which will 
occur June 6, 7, and 8. 

Hancock Co. Assoc. will hold its first meeting at Orland, 
April 27 and 28. The leading educators of the Co. are to be 
in attendance, as is also the State Supt. 

— There will probably be a special meeting of the State Ped- 
agogical Soc., in connection with the Penobscot Co. Assoc., at 
Bangor, May 26 and 27. It will, doubtless, be a large and in- 
teresting meeting. 

— Prof. G. T. Fletcher has been reappointed Supervisor of 
Schools for the city of Augusta. 

— Probably more of the State teachers are brushing up their 
knowledge of the common-school studies, preparatory to the 
annual spring examinations, than ever before. The examina- 
tion questions, prepared and sent out to the local school 
boards by the State Supt., are being, and will be, generally 
used, thus bringing about a general and uniform examination 


of the teachers for our ungraded sch 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
State Editor, D. A. CLirrorp, Manchester, N. H. 


— Ex-Prest. S. G. Brown, who is to give instruction in Prof. 
Sanborn’s dept., will commence his labors at the opening of 
the next term. 

— Prize speaking in the New Hampshire Coll. of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts took place at Culver Hall, Tuesday even- 
ing, April 18. 

— Tilden Ladies’ Sem., at West Lebanon, under the man- 
agement of Prof. E. H. and Mrs. Barlow, has entered upon 
the last term of the current year with several new boarders. 
Commencement will occur about the middle of June, when 
eight young ladies, from six different States, will graduate. 

— The trustees of Dartmouth Coll. meet at Hanover on the 


19th inst. It is expected that the Greek professorship will be 
further considered, and other very important matters in con- 
nection with the management of the Coll. 


VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Boynton, Townshend, Vt. 


— Hon. Justus Dartt, Supt. of Ed., has been secured to de- 
liver the address at Grafton on Memorial Day. Mr. Dartt is 
doing a good educational work in the State. 

— Ata recent meeting of Co. Supts, held at Woodstock, to 
formulate questions and specifications for the examination of 
teachers. v. A. L. Cooper of Springfield, was elected prest., 
and N. W. White of Hartford, sec. 

— The State Medical Coll., Burlington, now has an attend- 
ance of 190 students. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— At the regular meeting of the Boston School Com., April 
11, after a long discussion and five ballots, Mr. L. R. Willis- 
ton was chosen supervisor. Mr. Williston is a well-known 
teacher in Cambridge, formerly having charge of a private 
school for young ladies, and subsequently being prin. of the 
Cambridge High School. He is still a resident of that city. 

— Amherst Coll. has been somewhat severely criticised be- 
cause no larger insurance than $70,000 was placed upon Walker 
Hall, valued at $200,000. But the latter estimate is too high. 
Again, educational institutions are not generally heavily in- 
sured; extra care being considered to be sufficient protection 
from all but incendiaries. The alumni are pone coming 
to its help. Mr. T. H. McGraw, of Poughkeepsie, N. V., has 
pledged $50,000 for the permanent endowment of the presi- 
dent’s chair. 

— A teachers’ institute will be held at ays Friday, April 
28, under the direction of the State Board of Ed. tures 
will be given by Prof. W. H. Niles and Col. T. W. Higginson, 
and instruction by the Sec. and Agents of the Board of Ed., 
assisted by Profs. Osbun and Martin. 

— Theo. Balch, Esq., lately of Wakefield, is now chancel- 
lor of Pella Univ., at Iowa. He is a man of great executive 
9 and as a business manager has but few equals. 

— Wakefield loses a valuable member of its school board in 
the defeat of S. K. Hamilton as a member of the board. 

— At Gloucester the pupils have come in at the opening of 
the spring term, so that all the school-rooms are crowded, 
new teachers have been appointed, and the public are begin- 


half a tumbler of water. 


ning to ask about the two new school-houses for which money 


Vol. XV.—No. 16. 


— 


was appropriated last year. Meantime the city council and 
the —— com. are trying to agree upon the location and size 
of the buildings to be erected, and no progress has been made 
for the past three months. The com. ask for ten rooms (six 
and four), and the council propose six (four and two); and 
unless a compromise is effected, there will be no new school- 
house ready for occupancy next —-_ 

— Mr. G. C. Fisher, Supt. of Schools at Dover, N. H,, has 
accepted a call to Weymouth, the com. having unanimously 
elected him to the superintendency. We heartily welcome this 
live educator to the State. 

Essex Co. TeacuErs’ Assoc. — The report of the first 
evening lecture and of the second day’s proceedings of this 
Assoc. not having reached us as we go to press, we are unable 
to give more than a brief outline, from a teacher’s note book, 
of the work done. 

The paper on ‘“‘ Supplementary Reading,” by W. H. Lam- 
bert, supt. of schools at Malden, was the prominent feature of 
the evening meeting. It was well written and admirably read. 
Abstracts of the paper will appear in a later number of Tun 
JouRNAL. Rev. Mr. Graves of Haverhill, supplemented the 
paper by an excellent extempore address. 

Saturday morning was devoted to the election of officers, 
general business, and the presentation of the remaining papers 
of the program. The small attendance upon the second day 
indicates the propriety of holding sessions of one day only, in 
future, as some of the other Co. Assocs. have done this year. 


BRISTOL CO. TEACHERS’ 4880. 


— The School Com. Assoc. of Bristol Co. met at Taunton, 
Friday, April 14, Dr. W. W. Waterman presiding. A major- 
ity of the towns of the county were represented by their supts. 
and com., and the city of Taunton also by the teachers of the 
public schools. The meeting was one of the most interesting 
and profitable ever held by the Assoc. 

„The Defects in our Methods of Teaching,“ was the subject 
of an essay by Mr. G. A. Shove of Dighton. The essayist ad- 
ficiency in the qualifications of the majority of teachers, the 
vocated the monitorial system for the ungraded. schools 

„Free Text-books,’”’ was presented by Mr. Wm. Connell, 
Jr. The method of distribution and care of books used in Fall 
River under the system adopted eight years since by that city 
was fully explained. Among the advantages resulting from 
this system, was stated an advance of 27 per cent. in the school 
attendance. 

Are the Teachers in the Towns properly paid ?’’ was dis- 
cussed by Mr. N. W. Shaw of Raynham. Considering the de- 
speaker said, if teachers should pay for the privilege of teach- 
ing, the towns better refuse the service. The really compe- 
tent teacher is, however, above all price. 

The final discussion was opened by Dr. S. D. Presbrey of 
Taunton, on What can be done to Improve the Sanitary 
Condition of our Schools?“ The important requisites in the 
site of the building are a dry soil, exposure to pure air, and 
abundance of sunlight; in the construction of the room, ample 
size, good height, lighting by windows reaching near the top 
of the room, white ceiling, and tinted walls; in the ventilation, 
ample means for the ingress and egress of pure air; in the 
clothes-rooms, space to hang clothing without contact; in the 
care of the building, the rules of good housekeepers should be 
observed, — daily sweeping and airing, and weekly washing of 
floors, frequent and thorough cleaning and disinfecting of 
vaults. 

The discussions were participated in by the several commit- 
tees, by Sec. Dickinson, and Agent Walton, who were present. 
Truancy was also briefly considered; and the following reso- 
lution adopted: 

Resolved, That a necessity exists for the establishment of a truant 
school for Bristol Co., and that the Co. Comrs. be urged to take effective 
action in vee to establishing such a school for this, or for this in con- 
nection with the adjoining counties. 

Mr. William Connell, Jr., was elected prest. for the ensuing 


year. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— East Greenwich Sem. is again making most laudable 
efforts to liquidate itsindebtedness. $5,000 were secured from 
the late Methodist Conference, and $1,000 has been pledged b 
a business firm. It is now proposed to establish a Josep 
Eastman Alumni Fund. The name of Joseph Eastman, sacred 
to so many, should certainly be perpetuated. Subscriptions 
are in order. 

— The twelfth annual report of the Board of Ed., and the 
thirty-seventh of the Comr. of Public Schools, just published, 
is a model educational document, worthy of its predecessors. 
The Board seem thoroughly cognizant of the fact that the ob- 
ject of our public schools is to make men, and all that con- 
tributes to that end receives its share of attention. From the 
Supt.’s report we gather the following statistics: Whole num- 
ber of school-children enumerated, from 5 to 15 years, 53,077; 
increase over preceding year, 804; attending public schools, 
33,930, showing an increase of 426; Catholic schools, 4,723, 
a decrease of 94; select schools, 1,994, an increase of 103; not 
attending any school, 12,730, an increase of 451; attending 
school less than twelve weeks, 2,551, an increase of 664; num- 
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Trigonometry, $1.70. 
Trigonometry, with Logarithmic and 
other Mathematica! Tables and Hints 
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WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
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tions of MUs IO published by OLIveR Drrsox & Co. 
keep their hold on public favor, simply by the excel- 
lence of their contents. Such books of bound music as 


GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG $92.00 „ NORWAY 
MUSIC ALBUM ($2.50), FRANZ’S ALBUM ($2.00), 
GEMB OF STRAUSS ($2.00), BEAUTIES OF SA- 
CRED SONG (2.00), and 30 to 40 others (send for 
lists) contain a ectly immense amount of the best 
and most popular music, at the lowest price. 


Such standard Operas as 


MIGNON (83.00, AIDA ($2.00), CARMEN ($2.00), 
MEFISTOFELE ($2.00), FATINITZA ($2.00), MAN- 
OLA, OR DAY AND NIGHT ($1.50), BELLS OF 
CORNEVILLE ($1.50), and the well-known lighter 
and easier ones (send for lists), have in them a 
proportion of all the popular melodies. 
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of graded schools, 

(the same as the 
teachers employed,—males, 180, 
an increase of 29; pumber of pupils 
salary of teachers, $435.51; male teachers per month, $76 00; 
female teachers, $41 89. Space forbids further quotations. 
Those desirous of getting at facts will do well to consult the 
very full summary of statistics given; for, as Supt. Stockwell 
well says, if a more careful attention were paid to this part of 
the subject, there would be less careless speculation, fewer 
wild theories, and a more capable and profitable administration 
of the schools in many quarters. The principal wants of the 
State may be gleaned from the following recommendations of 
the Board of Ed. to the General Assembly: (1) That the School 
for Deaf Mutes be permanently established by law; (2) That 
rovision be made for the permanent establishment of evening 
pees under the control of the Board of Ed.; (3) That the 
sum of $10,000 be appropriated to secure the better local super- 
jntendence of the schools in the State; (4) That municipal- 
ities, desiring so to do, may be able to abolish the district sys- 
tem of maintaining public schools; (5) That Chapter 57 of the 
General Statutes of truant children and absentees from 
school“ be so amended as to make it thoroughly and efficiently 
a compulsory statute. We reserve Prin. Greenough’s excel- 
jent report on the work done at the normal school, and the 
Supt.’s trenchant résumé of the educational status of the State 


for a later issue. 


536, an increase of 6; of ungraded 
preceding year). Number of 
a decrease of 46; females, 920, 
to a teacher, 33. Average 


CONNECTICUT. 

State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 

— John F. Slater, of Norwich, has given $1,000,000,—to be 
known as the John F. Slater Fund,“ —for the education of 
the freedmen. The fund is in the hands of trustees who are 
to apply the income according to the instruction of the donor. 
The trustees named in the act are ex-Prest. Hayes; Chief-Jus- 
tice Waite; Wm. E. Dodge, of New York; Rev Phillips Brooks, 
of Boston; Prest. Gilman of the John Hopkins Univ.; John 
A. Stuart, of New York; Gov. Colquit of Georgia; M. K. Jes- 
sup, of New York; James P. Boyce, of Kentucky; and Wm. 
A. Slater, the donor’s son. 

— The Legislative Com. who have been investigating the 
complaints made against Sec. Northrop of the State Board of 
Ed. have tent in a report adverse to the Sec., and recommend 
that the office of Sec. be abolished. 

— The Legislature has provided that if four adults, male or 
female, in a town shall petition the School Board to order in- 
struction in the public schools concerning the effect of intoxi- 
cating beverages on individuals and on the community, the 
board shall consider and decide upon the petition. It is thought 
that in the smaller country towns, where the temperance feel- 
ing is strong, the law may come into operation, but not in the 
larger places. 


BOSTON GOSSIP. 


Boston, APRIL 17, 1882. 

Mr. Williston, formerly head-master of the Cambridge High 
School, proves to be Supervisor number 6. It was generally 
conceded, the evening before the election, that either Mr. 
Kneeland or Mr. Williston would win the prize. Of course, 
the proof of any kind of pudding, no matter how highly spiced, 
or how full of plums, is in the eating. Mr. Williston is a gen- 
tleman of refinement and culture, and the testimony seems to 
be that he is also of even temperament, not easily to be tempted 
from the path of good sense, no follower of hobbies, or seeker 
after strange gods. The board, as now constituted, might be 
divided into three useful parts. Miss Crocker and Mr. Parker 
could look after the very little ones, Mr. Mason and Mr. Met- 
calf after the grammar-school children, and Mr. Peterson and 
Mr. Williston could devote their time to the High and the Latin 
schools. With such a division of labor, and the superintend- 
ent possessed of that authority which by right belongs to him, 


the schools, it seems to me, might again move along the high- 
way of progress without friction and the noisy rattle of wheels. 


TONIC SOL-FA. 

The discussion has come off, and the result is, disappoint- 
ment. There was a very good audience,—an audience of teach- 
ers, too, such as the disputants should be proud of. They 
listened for two“ mortal hours“ to anything but an argument. 
Mr. Seward was bright, entertaining, and happy ; and he made 
everybody conscious of the rectitude of his intentions.“ But 
he did not argue. There were neither major nor minor propo- 
sitions, neither universals nor particulars. Mr. Holt did no 
better. Mr. Seward led off in the discussion, and should have 
given the tone and the direction; then the judges, who, by the 
way, were men who know what logic is, shonld have kept Mr. 
Holt’s car upon the rail. As it was, the audience went away 
knowing very little what the Tonic Sol-fa system is, and un- 
able to compare the notations advocated by these gentlemen. 


THE REPORT OF THE CITY SUPERINTENDENT. 


The second Annual Report of the superintendent is out, and 
besides his observations upon the works of the supervisors in 
the primary grades (I have already referred to these in one of 
my letters), it contains an inquiry into the “ ages and classifi- 
cation of pupils“ in the primary and grammar schools, and 
the usual statistics. It will be remembered that some three 
or four years ago it was urged against the grading of the 
schools, and especially as an argument why the principals of 


the schools should have less to do with the promotions, that 


the children were sent forward with too great rapidity; they 
were not giveh an opportunity to grow. It was a serious 
charge; but the Superintendent shows in this report that the 
stricture is not true. Mr. Seaver says: In the grammar 
schools, pupils of twelve, thirteen, fourteen, and fifteen years of 
age are found quite numerously represented in all the classes, 
from the lowest to the highest. Indeed, the showing is such 
as to lead one to doubt the existence, at the present time, of 
any correspondence at all between the ages of pupils and the 
classes in which they are found.”” Whether this heterogeneity 
of ages in the different grades is unavoidable, is a question. 
The Superintendent, I infer, thinks it to be an evil, And if 
his query, May there not be a kind of mental development 
not directly reached by school exercises, but still going on all 
the time, and which makes it better to keep the pupil along 
with companions of his own age rather than back with those 
whose minds are less mature?“ can be answered in the af- 
firmative, it would certainly seem that a demand for improve- 
ment in this direction can be reasonably made. I have taken 
pains to talk with leading teachers concerning these criticisms, 
and the replies are generally to the same tenor, —that laxity in 
discipline, laxity in attendance, sickness, and the differing cir- 
cumstances which surround the homes of a large, floating 
population, found in nearly every district, prevent any grading 
in which age shall be an influential factor. 

To the criticism that has sometimes been made, that subjects 
are given a longer time than the course of study requires, and 
that in this way work in one or two branches has been done at 
the expense of progress in other studies, the Superintendent 
replies, No branch should be slighted or crowded out to make 
room for an excess of attention devoted to any other.“ To 
any one whois a looker-on from the outside, this seems to be a 
very sensible statement. It is very easy to make a show in 
one or two directions. And if the judges of good schools are 
to be the reporters of newspapers, or even the ignorance of 


any man or woman who may have been legally selected to su- 


pervise instruction for a limited length of time, the temptation | 
to thus narrow and confine one’s efforts is very strong. The 
best school cannot express itself upon paper, or be successfully 
interviewed by a newspayer penny-a-liner. 

This statement, however, coming from an executive, I can- 
not quite see the wisdom of: It will not avail to plead that a 
departure from the course of study in this respect was made 
by the advice or through the influence of a Supervisor, or of the 
Superintendent, or of any body else.“ It may not avail, but why 
not? Must every teacher treat every master, supervisor, and 
the superinintendent as a transparent body, through which can 


be seen al! the legislation of the school board ? Would it be wis- 
dom to admit that as apolicy ? Would not such a course make 
every teacher an executive, admitting no authority but that of 
the school committee ? Would it be well, as a matter of pol- 
icy, or good sense, for the principal of a school to say to his 
chairman, That request is contrary to your rules, and there- 
fore I cannot obey you? Or the teacher to say to the princi- 

al, That is not according to the course of study, and, there- 

ore, I refuse to take your advice, or obey the order? It 
seems to me that each official in a complex system should feel 
himself responsible to his immediate superior; any other view 
of duty must, if influential, result in disaster. * 

ETER, 


ENGLISH CLASSICS, 


For Classes in English Literature, Reading, Grammar, etc. 
EDITED BY EMINENT ENGLISH SOHOLARS. 


Each Volume contains a Sketch of the Author’s Life, Prefatory and 
Explanatory Notes, ete. Each from 32 to 48 pages, 16mo. 


For new Subscriptions to our Publications to the 
amount of $7.50, we offer the following Library of 
Twenty-Siz Volumss of ENGLISH CLASSICS. 

Byron's Prophecy of Dante. (Cantos I. and II.) 
Milton's L’Allegro and II Penseroso. 
Lord Bacon's Essays, Civil and Moral. (Selected.) 
Byron’s Prisoner of Chillon. 

Rookh. Se- 


Moore's Fire- Worshippers. 
lected from Parts I. and 
Goldsmith's Deserted Village. 
Scotts Marmion. (Selections from Canto VI.) 
Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel. (Introduction 
and Canto IL) 
Burns’ Cotter's Saturday Night and other poems. 
. Crabb’s The Village. 
1 Pleasures of Hope. (Abridgment of 
art I.) 
Macaulay’s Essay on Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. 
. Macaulay’s Armada and Other Poems. 
„ Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice. (Selections 
from Acts I., and IIL, and IV.) 
. Goldsmith's Traveller. 
. Hoge’s Queen's Wake. 
Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner. 
Addison's Sir Roger de Coverley. 
. Gray’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard. 
Scott's Lady of the Lake. (Canto I.) 
Shakespeare’s As You Like It. etc. (Selections. 
Shakespeares King John and King Richard 
(Selections. ) 
. Shakespeare's King Henry IV., King Henry V., 
King Henry VI. (Selections.) 
Shakespeare's Henry VIII. and Julius Cesar. 
(Selections.) 
25. Wordsworth’s Excursion. (Book I.) 
26. Pope’s Essay on Criticism. 


For further particulars address - 
THOS. W. BICKNELL, 16 Hawley St., Boston. 
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SPENCERIA 


STEEL 
PENS. 
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In 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New- York. 


Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


Published This Day. 
Alexander Hamilton, 


By Henry CaBoT LODGE. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


This is the second volume in the series of LIVES OF 
AMERICAN STATESMEN, so happily begun by Mr. | k 
Morse’s “John Quincy Adams.” r. — familiar- 
ity with American political history is well known, and 


this book 
will be looked for with unusual interest, P. O. Box 3,445. 


The New School Aids, 


For all Schools, Primary to Academic. 


J. W. SOHERMERHORN & 00., Publishers, 


7 East 14th St., New York. | Schools, Attica, Indiana: 


History of the Egyptian Religion. 
By Dr. C. P. TixLx, of Leiden. Translated from the 
utch, with the assistance of the author, by JAMES 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


work you are doing in supplyin 
such teachers as the 
may demand. I have 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Educational Bureau, 


Manager, L. B. LANDIS, City Supt. 


„Business Transacted in all the States and Territories. 

We want several hundred good teachers to supply 
summer and fall vacancies. Now is the time to register 
in order to obtain information of earliest vacancies. 


Testimonial from G. F. KENASTON, Supt. City 


“Allow me to express my sense of the value of the 
school-officers with 
ing conditions of their schools 
nown of your work in other 


PINCKNEY’S 
Agency for Schools and Teachers, 


EsTABLISHED 1873. 
EDUCATIONAL BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
SCHOOLS, FAMILIES, AND TEACHERS, 


Publishers U. S. School and College Directory. 


TEACHERS are invited to make earl outer 
ender to be represented cur now etin now 


preparation. 


in 
in 


BALLINGAL. Vol. XX VIL. in the English and Foreign 
Philosophical Library. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $3.00. 
This is the first volume of a series on the Compara- 
tive History of the Kgyptian and Mesopotamian Re- 
ions, from the well-known author of “ Outlines of the 


story of Reli t - 
Harran, Phenic and — of in the 
course of the work, 


The Fisher Maiden. 


By Bs6ansTJERNE BJéRNsON. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 
The fourth volume of the authorized edition of the 
this author. The story is 22 
wer a charm to be found 


American Classics for Schools, 


HAWTHORNE. 
In one volume, 16mo, illustrated, 60 cents. 

This is the second volume of a series intended to sup- 
Ply, in attractive form, suitable for school- 
ing, which will give the pupil a taste for what is 
t in American literature. o extracts have been 
made with great care and judgment. The volume con- 

& portrait of Hawthorne and eight illustrations. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


Teachers’ Agency 


{Introduces to coll „ schools, and families superior 
, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
; recommends 


Call on or address 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 


240 (1) ont New York. 
MISS HELENE HESSE’S 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


125 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Teachers and Professors provided with positions, and 
Families, Colleges, and Schools with competent In- 
structors. Miss Hesse refers by favor to the following 
families: Hon. Hamilton Fish, Wm. M. 5 
and Mr. Cyrus W. Field. — 

School Furniture and all School-Supplies on fa- 
vorable terms; also GOULD’s ARITHMETIOAL FRAME, 
(Will remove ist of May, to 36 West 2ist St.) 366 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Supplies, without charge, Coll „Schools, and Fami- 


lies with — competent fessors, Principals, 

mptly su superior TB 
— Call on or address / 


ilies going abroad or to the country 
— Companions, 
Governesses. 


PROFESSOR LEGENDRE 
and 29th Sts., N. X. 


48-22 118. Broadway, bet. 28th 


schools as well as in our own, and believe that no other 
Bareau offers equal advantages to school-officers and 
teachers.”’ 
Send stamp for application-form and testimonials. 
Address L. B. LANDIS, 


364 tf 631 Hamilton Street, Allentown, Pa. 


WANTED, 


Teacher of Art for a large private school in Virginia; 
another for Music ; also, teacher of Classics in Wis- 
consin ; Tutor in Kentucky; Superintendent for Cali- 
fornia; Principal of Normal School, Indiana. es, 
$800 to Many other positions,—new ones 
in. 


teachers should at once send stamp for applica- 
tion-form to NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
CINCINNATI, O. 
„Our Specialty,—the West and South. (366d eow) 


REMOVAL. 


BOSTON TEACHERS’ BUREAU, Tros. 

T. BAILEY, Manager, removed to 4 Peost-Office 

Square, Boston. 

GOOD TEACHERS wan positions for the 8 

term, or for the year commencing in September, shoul 
ter now, in order to secure the best places. Ap- 

plication Form mailed for — Committees and 

others wanting teachers please call or write. 


comin 


Call and see WHEELER’s NATURAL Hist, CHARTS, 


f Inclose stamp for Application - blank. 
Address, PINCKNEY’S ACENCY, 


353 22 Domestic Building, N. V. City. 
Aided in obtaining positions 
TEACHERS the Union Teachers’ 
Application-form and circulars sent for stamp. 
Apply to A. LOVELL & CO., Man 
355 a 42 Bond St., New York. 


FOR SOLDIERS, Widows, Fa- 
PENSION thers, Mothers, or Children. 
Thousands yet entitled. Pensions given for loss 
of finger, toe, eye, or rupture, varicose „ or 
ANY DISEASE. Thousands of pensioners and 
soldiers entitled to INCREASE and BOUNTY. PAT- 
ENTS procured for Inventors, Soldier’s land war 
ran d, bought and sold. Soldiers and 
heirs apply for your rights at once. Send 2 stam 
for The Citizen-Soldier and Pension and Boun 


laws, blanks, and instructions. We can refer to 


thousands of Pensioners and Clients. Address 

N. W. FITZGERALD 4 CO.. Pension & PATENT, 

Attorneys, Lock Box 588, Washington, D.C.  366eow 
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Some Late Publications. 

Eng Bible. 4 8 Barnes & Co, N v $2 00 
History ot the lish Bible. - — rnes 
Classice for the Million. 12mo, cloth. - - K F Dutton & Co, - 1 2 
Map of the State of Maine. - * : - TS Steele Estes & Lauriat, Boston 1 00 
What our Girls Ought to Know. - - - M J Studley Funk & Wagoalls, NX 1 00 
Popular Uses and Benefits of Phonography. - - ChasASumner A J Graham, NV 15 
Eclectic Shorthand. - - - - I Geo Cross {8 C Griggs & Co, Chicago. 2 00 
Charlotte Cushman. - - - - - - Clara Clement. J R Osgood & Co, Boston 1 2 
The English People in their Three Homes. - : E A Freeman Porter & Coates, Phila 
Naval History of War of 1812. - - — - Roosevelt Cox GF Futnam's Sons, NI 
Cheap Books of the 18th Century. 300 illus. - John Ashton Scribner & Welford 2 2 
Water Supply Engineering. - - - 2 eS 1 D Van Nostrand, NX 5 00 
Etymological Dictionary. - - - W&RChalmers R Worthington, N Y 1 2 
Latin in High Schools. : - - „ — HP Emerson C W Bardeen, Syracuse, NV 25 
Hugh Miller's Works. 12 vols. in 6. 6000 pp. - Robt Clarke & Co, Cine 9 00 
The Rose. Treatise on Cultivation, &c. - - Elw Dodd, Mead & Co, NV 1 2 
Manual of Historical Literature. 0 - - CK Harper & Bros, NX 2 50 
Ahn-Heun's Second Latin Reader. — - - E Steiger, N Y 90 
Norton’s Astronomy. Thoroughly Revised. - John Wiley & Sons, NV 3 50 
Physical Culture, or the Health Laws of Nature. - FL Oswald D Appleton & Co, NV 1 2 
The Reading-Club. No. 10. - - - - Baker Lee & Shepard, Boston 50 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Brituiant Resvuits. — There cannot be 
found, in the journals of any school of med- 
icine, an account of such brilliant cures as have 
been made, during the past ten years, in a wide 
range of chronic diseases, by the new Compound 
Oxygen Treatment. In a single number of our 
quarterly journal, Health and Life, will be 
found a record of cures, some of which would 
make the reputation of any medical practi- 
tioner. Not a day in which our large corre- 
spondence with patients does not bring us new 
reports of cures, or ameliorations of distressing 
symptoms, or expressions of thankfulness and 
gratitude for relief from 1 which have tor- 
tured for years, and for which no treatment had 
hitherto availed anything. Our Treatise on 
Compound Oxygen, containing large reports of 
cases, and full information, sent free. Drs. 
Starkey & Palen, 1109 and 1111 Girard street, 
Philadelphia. 


We desire to call the special attention of 
teachers and school officers to the Object-Les- 
son Cards advertisement, on the last page, by 
the Boston Supply Co., 15 Bromfield Street, 
Boston. They are the best aids to objective 
teaching we have ever seen. They are com- 
plete in three series: 1. Vegetable Kingdom, 
set of 20 cards; 2. Mineral Kingdom, set of 14 
cards; 3. Animal Kingdom, set of 14 cards; 
(size of each card, 13 x 20 inches); designed to 
illustrate the uses of various substances and 


objects in the Vegetable, Mineral, and Animal 
Kingdoms. Specimens of raw produce, manu- 
factured articles, mineral substances, and wood 
engravings are attached to the Cards, forming 
an instructive and interesting miniature indus- 
trial museum. Call at the above address and 
examine, or send for descriptive circular. 


Ir is probable that the young lady celebrated 
in those charming lines of Robert Burns, had 
tan, moth-spots, and freckles, with other 


beauty blemishes. For such conditions, Dr. 
Benson’s Skin Cure should be on every lady’s 
toilet table. 


Tue Time Draws NEAR. — July 6 is the 
time when the $275 for the best twelve draw- 
ings made with the Dixon American Graphite 
pencils, will be awarded. All who have not 
completed, or possibly begun, their work 
should give the matter prompt attention. All 


necessary information or circulars can be ob- 
tained by writing the Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Co, Jersey City, N. J. 


Rospert S. Davis & Co., 87 Franklin Street, 
Boston, publish the New Inductive Arithmetics, 
which are said, by the leading teachers of the 
country, to be admirably adapted for the use 


of the common schools. For prices for intro- 
duction address as above. See the card of this 
old and reliable firm on the last page of Toe 
JOURNAL, each week. 


Tnosk of our readers who are in want of the 
very best standard educational books, should 
read the card of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York, on the last page of Tue JouRNAL. No 
firm in this country are doing better service for 
the educators than the Putnams. They pub- 


lish a wide range of the best books in almost 
all departments of general and advanced cul- 
ture. Send for their full list and specimen 
pages, sent free on application. 


“Ir is curing everybody,“ writes a druggist. 
** Kidney-Wort is the most popular medicine 
we sell.“ It should be by right, for no other 


medicine has such specific action on the liver, 
3 and kidneys. Do not fail to try it. 
v. 


Wr call the especial attention of our readers 
in Boston and vicinity to the advertisement of 
Messrs. Ingalls & Hatch, 76 and 78 Summer 
street, Boston, of their Dining Room for Ladies 
and Gentlemen. We can testify from personal 
experience to the excellence of this establish- 
ment, It is fitted up for comfort and conven- 


ience, well ventilated, and the service is excel- 
lent. Persons visiting Boston will do well to 
get their méals at this restaurant. 


Horace GREELEyY’s idea of a Cyclopedia 
was: 1. That it should be a table book, ready 
for reference at any time; (2) That it should be 
a book of facts, and not of conjectures and 
opinions; and (3) That it should be brought 
down to the actual state of knowledge at the 
presenttime. The People’s Cyclopedia is based 
upon exactly these principles, and Horace 


Greeley’s ideas have been carried out literally. 
This work is certainly a treasury of knowledge, 
and no one can afford to be without it. Send 
to M. Garrison & Co., 79 Milk Street, Boston, 
for particulars. 


Doxs it pay to spend any money on black- 
boards, however cheap they may seem at first 
cost, that are of no use to the school after you 
get them? Do not waste any money on such 
boards, but get Swasey’s Blackboards that have 


real merit, as they are known and used in 
thousands of schools, and give the utmost sat- 
isfaction. Address J. A. Swasey, 21 Brattle 
Street, Boston. 


SumMMER SCHOOLS appear to be the order of 
the day. We have already advertised several 
in our columns, and on the first page of this 
issue we give place to the announcement of 
the National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
established in Philadelphia in 1873 and char- 
tered in 1875. This Institution presents, on 
the faculty page of its catalogue, twenty Pro- 
fessors and Lecturers, each a specialist in his 
department, and includes in its Board of Di- 
rectors men eminent in literary, professional, 
and business circles. In its list of commence- 
ment orators are included such names as Dr. 
Holland, Henry Ward Beecher, Bayard Taylor, 
Bishop Simpson, Dr. Bellows, and Dr. Mac 


[ntosh. It is yearly enlarging the scope of its 
work, and we are pleased to learn that its in- 
creasing patronage keeps pace with the in- 
creased faciltties afforded. 


Tue largest circulation of a newspaper is 
always a matter of contention, but there is no 


controversy as to the circulation of Esterbrook’s 
Steel Pens. One has more or less a local repu- 
tation, the other a national one. 


Tue success of the New-England Conserva- 
tory of Music has been truly marvelous; 28,- 


000 students in fifteen years, and 951 the pres- 
ent term, is unparalleled. . 


If you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 


Address A. S. CLARK, 
21 Barclay Street, 
Pormesty 166 Nassau gt.) New York City. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Conservatory of Music. 
There are in attendance at this institution, this term, 


951 STUDENTS. 
Next term ns April 17, closes June 24. Classes or 
— — or send for calendar giving full par- 
ulars. K. TOURJEE, Boston, Mass, 


Vocal and Piano Music, and 
Languages. 


THE N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION is pre- 
pared to supply, both ladies and gentlemen, Teachers 
of Music, and of Modern and Ancient Languages, of 
the highest order of talent, who have had successful 
experience in a Apply to 

IRAM ORCUTT 


16 Hawley St., . 
WANTED, 


For the ensuing year, in desirable itions in III 
two first-class Teachers of Vocal and 11. 
Music; also three other equally good positions, one jin 
Pennsylvania, one in California, and one in New Vork. 
Apply at once to HIRAM ORC , 
Manager Bureau of Education, 
tf 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


$5 to $20 Fortinns, B. 
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EDUCATION. 


A wonderful improvement on all other systems.”"—N. E. Jounxal or Epvcation, 


DOUBLE 
YOUR 
INCOME! 


INVALUABLE 
OPPOR- 
TUNITY! 


TEACHERS 


AND 


CLERGYMEN! 


WE WANT TO 
ESTABLISH BRANCH SCHOOLS 


The Meisterschaft School of Practical Linguistry 


EVERY TOWN AND VILLAGE IN THE UNITED STATES, 


WHAT THE MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM IS. 
By the unanimous opinion of the leading European and American scholars 


DR. RICHARD S. ROSENTHAL’S Meisterschaft System is the Only Way 
To Learn to Really Speak, Write and Understand French and German, 


w lly Simple and Practical Method the Student is from the very First 
n 3 — ress Himself Correctly and Idiomatically in at least Fifty 
Foreign Sentences, end within Ten Weeks he reaches Perfect Mastery over the 
every day speech in social as well as business life. 
This method recommends itself by its simplicity especially to time-pressed people, as no con- 
tinuous private study is required. 


THE SYSTEM IN EUROPE. 
Dr. Hixon ScHLIEMANN, the celebrated ex- sure he has a much more complete knowledge 
plorer of Greek antiquities : — : The Meister- of the language than he co have obtained 
schaft System is the best system forall practical | under any other system. 


ve te. Rho The system cannot be highly enough recom- 

simple mende Verein for Volks Bildung, n. 
Tagblatt, Vie 

ing Excellenc , Dr. LOOX HARD, late Justiz “ There does not exist a better or more prac- 

Minister, Lord Chancellor to His Imperial Ma- tical system for merchants than this ‘ Meister- 

jesty the Emperor of Germany: — My son schaft System.’ Banks und Handels Zeitung, 

speaks 


and writes English with fluency. Iam Berlin. 


THE SYSTEM IN AMERICA. 

„The ‘ Meisterschaft System is striking at the root of the impracticable barrier placed between 
persons and their acquiring a foreign language so as to use it in speaking. * * * Admirably 
adapted for this practical purpose.’”’—Christian Observer. 

«The World, some months ago, contained an account of this system and of its enormous suc- 
cess in Europe. There seems to be no reason why, in its present adaptation to the needs of 
American pupils, it should not be ot ane | successful in this country. — New York World, : 

The only system by which fluency of speech can be actually acquired. Scientiſtie Times, 


Send 25 cents for Sample Lesson, in either French or German. 


SEND $3.00 


INTRODUCED TEACHER’S NTHUSIASTI- 
COMPLETE 
THROUCHOUT CALLY INDORSED 
OUTFIT. 
EUROPE! EVERYWHERE! 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10 and 12 Dey Street, New York. | 


GARRETT ’S 


100 Choice Selections, No. 20, 


NOW READY, 

Containing the Best New Things for Declamation and Parlor Readings. 
Uniform with preceding Numbers. Nothing Bepeated. Price per Number, 30 cents. 
Ask your Bookseller for it, or send price for a sample to 
P. CARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


W. 8. FORTESCUE & CO., 811 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
Satler’s Counting-House Arithmetic, pages; 


kind ever publish This work has recei the unqualified indorsement of the principals of many of the 
leading Commercial Coll . Examinati pies with a view to introduction mailed on receipt of two-thirds 
of the price. Circulars of this and other valuable Text-books sent on application. 339 tf 


ESTEY ORGAN CO, 


ESTEY 
General Managers PIANOs, 608 WASHINGTON Srreet, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Sor New England, MAZELTON PIANOS. (347 22) 


DUPLEX 


Two books in one at the price of one. Writing always near . Affords 
good, smooth — — for the hand. No stumbling on lower edge of book. Cir- 


Copy- Book. “aa mre 0. GILMAN & CO., 14 Bromfield St., Boston. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 
Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, ‘Hagar: 


Sample pages of Interlinears free, Send for our new Catalogue, and new Terms to Teachers. 


2 i With SYSTEM OF MNEMONICS. 
Political Education, 
wi toh the — 2 — 
W. B. CLARKE 4 CARRUTH, cloth. Specimen copy sent by mail, postpaid, 50 cents. 


SOMETHING NEW.—Teachers Catalogue of all the School Books published, free to all. 
By E, A. FITZSIMON. 
(NON-PARTISAN.) 
dates of the most important events in history, from the 
THE FRANKLIN COMPOSITION AND 


SOCIETY FOR Historical Epochs, 

Contains an outline of the World’s History, with an 

— creation to the present time. Mandsomely bound in 
EXERCISE BLANKS. 


340 Washington Street, BOSTON. red by Prin. A. 8. HiGerns, Brooklyn, N. V. 
Each book contains 68 Introduction price $1.80 
— per doz. yg copy by mail, postpaid, 15 cts. 
Vor any information concerning the Society, TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & 00., 
address the above, 6a 866 758 Broadway, New York, 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


en ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns please state thai 
you saw them advertised in THz JOURNAL OF 


EpucaTIon, Boston, Mass. 


On the first page of Tue JouRNAL of this 
week our readers will find an important an. 
nouncement of the National School of Elocu- 
tion and Oratory, Philadelphia, Pa. It is to 
have a Summer School of Elocution for a term 
of six weeks, from July 3 to August 14, at Co- 
pourg, Ontario, Canada, The location of this 
school has every advantage of climate for the 
session. Cobourg is delightfully situated on 
the north shore of Lake Ontario, on the line of 
the Grand Trunk Railroad. The town is pret- 
tily laid out, with broad, spacious streets; it 
has numerous elegant residences, several fine 
public buildings, and is the seat of the Wesleyan 


University, which is affiliated with faculties of 
law and medicine in Toronto and Montreal. 
An excellent course of instruction in Voice 
Cultare, Articulation, Gesture, and Expres- 
sion, with practice in Reading and Recitation 
will be given. We advise all interested to send 
to J. H. Bechtel, secre 1416 and 1418 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., for full de- 
scriptive circular of this school, which has 
earned by its good work a national reputation. 


BLACKBOARDS made from the natural stone 
slate are the only ones that will always remain 
the same, and never need repairs. L. B. Mc 
Clees & Co., 1026 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


furnish them in length to fit any space, at 
prices which any school can afford to pay. . 


IMPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New 


York City, save baggage, expressage; and car- 
riage-hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 
pean plan; elevator. Restaurant supplied with 
the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. 22 


WE desire to call special atttention to the 
new card of the New York Crayon Co., on the 
second column of the second page of THE 
JouRNAL of this week. We have examined 
and tested samples of these crayons, and find 
them of a superior quality. We advise every 
teacher and school-supply committee to send 


for samples to test them for themselves. A 
good crayon is, next to a good blackboard, one 
of the most important of school supplies. 


On the last page oi AHR JOURNAL will be 
found each week the card of Henry Carey 
Baird & Co., 810 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
They are the leading Industrial Publishers of 
this country. We advise all interested in any 


branch of Applied Science to send for their va- 
rious catalogues, which give list of books of a 
standard character on all of these subjects, and 
other important information. 


Let the poor sufferers from female com- 
plaints take courage and rejoice that a painless 
remedy has been found. We refer to Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. It is pre- 


— at 233 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass. 
nd to Mrs. Pinkham for pamphlets. 


READERS of The Journal who want some 
new books of rare interest and excellence, 


should read the new announcement of Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. For library, school, 
and home they are admirable. 


HEURO PE: 


Cook’s Grand Excursions leave New York, |" 


April 27, June 8, and July 1, 1882. Full culars in 

Pamphlet, sent free on on. Passage 

ckets by all Atlantic steamers. pecial facilities for 

securing good berths. Tourist tickets for individual 
rte in Europe, by all routes, at reduced rates. 

ook’s Excursionist, with Maps, by mail, 10 cts. 
THOMAS COOK & SON, 

261 Broadway, N. I.; 197 Washington St., Boston, 

Mass. C. A. BARATTONI, Manager. 359 1 


EUROPE. 


FA pe en advantages for Travel, alone or in lim- 
2 Party (sRLNOT excellence), for pleasure or 
y. Home in for girls and ladies, with best 


advantages for study of Languages, Music, and 
For Prospectus and tineraries for 1882, addrees 32 
A. — — 
Proprietor anager, 
Bureau of Foreign Travel, 


266 American 
853 Broadway, New York. 


PLANT-LESSONS FOR CHILDREN. 


Having had many calls for the outline of Plant-Les- 
watt Presented b f. George H. Martin, of Bridge- 
— r, Mass., at the Teachers Institutes, and printed 

ri year for 1 — use, we have, with hia — 

— & small edition for sale, Superintendents an 


ers can be 
by ad dressing supplied with copies at 10 cents each 


365 d 


COCHRANE & SAMPSON, 
Printers and 


Publis 
30 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


can Sympathize with 


N 2 4 


E. PINKHAM’S 
MEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


Is a Positive Cure | 
for all those Painful Compleints and Weaknesses 


LYDI 


% common to our female population, 

It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera 
tion, Falling and Displacements, and the consequent 
Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in 
an early stage of development. The tendency to can- 
cvrous humors there is checked very speedily by ite use. 


That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use, 
It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 


Compound is unsurpassed, 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE Co- 
POUNDis prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottlesfor $5. Sent by mail 
inthe form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs, Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 
let. Address as above. Mention this Paper, 


No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER FIS. They cure constipation, biliousnesg 
and torpidity of the ver. 2% cents per box. 

Sold by all Druggists. 


ery, Augusta, Maine. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 
W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 
Manufacturers of 
Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments, 
Dealers in all kinds of 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for 


‘or 
both Field and Office use. 
Full illustrated price-list,on application. 284 tf 1 


ESTEY 


J. Estey x Co. SY 
Brattleboro Vt. 


Our new Illustrated Catalogues, 
—ñ½]ĩ; 


with full descriptions of many ele- 
gant and varied styles sent free. 


SILK BANNERS 28 
J. & R. LAMB, New Yorks, 
59 Carmine Street. 


777 A YEAR and expenses to — 
3 Outfits free. Address P. O. ick- 


PEARLS OF THOUGHT. 


— The elm-tree’s slender, tapering sprays 

Are green with buds these April days; 

And in the liquid, azure sky 

The mottled clouds entrancéd lie. 

Along the margin of the stream 

The willow’s silver branches gleam, 

And from the dark soil round their roots 

The blue-veined, trembling violet shoots. 

— N. G. Shepherd. 

— The want of a firm foundation for the 
unity of thinking, feeling, and willing gives 
rise to that pseudo-culture and half-culture 
from which our age suffers. Knowledge does 
not start at the right point; the relations be- 
tween the known and unknown are lacking; 
there is no connection between the different 
objects of knowledge. For this unity the first 
foundation is to be laid in earliest life. 


Might we not laugh at our world’s vaunted 
ore, 

Forever boasting, ‘‘ This and this, I know? 
Not all the science of its hard-won store 

Can make one single fringèd gentian grow. 

— “Howard Glyndon.”’ 

— Books are our crowning privilege in mod- 
ern civilization. With a taste for ks and 
music, let every person thank God, night and 
morning, that he was not born earlier in his- 
tory.— T. Starr King. 


— Like ghosts at the Resurrection Day, 
The snowdrops arose from the torpid clay; 
And the violets opened their tender eyes 
And smiled in the face of the tender skies. 
— Fitz James O'Brien. 


— Now when the budding spring escapes from 
winter’s durance, 
Hope hath its flowering, and Faith its sweet 


assurance; 

How shall our heart be sad when Nature's 
face rejoices, 

And earth and air are glad with her tumult- 
uous voices ? — Mary IL. Bradley. 


— Whatever has been forced upon a child in 
opposition to his individuality, whatever has 
been only driven into him, and has lacked re- 
ceptivity on his side, or a rational ground on 
the side of culture, remains attached to his 
being only as an external ornament, a foreign 
eutgrowth, which enfeebles his own proper 
character.— Rosenkranz. 


— * down upon the northern shore, 
sweet new year, delaying long; 
Thou doest expectant Nature wrong 
Delaying long; delay no more. ’ 
What stays thee from the clouded noons, 
Thy sweetness from its proper place ? 
Can trouble live with April days, 
Or sadness in the summer moons ? 
— Alfred Tennyson. 
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= 
(From Andrew's American Queen.] 


CLEOPATRA 


OR THE 


Queen of Sheba’s Beauty 


WAS BUT SKIN DEEP. 

The renowned Queen of Sheba, with all her royal 
pomp, magnificent apparel, and brilliant retinue, 
would never have appeared within the presence of the 
grandest of the monarchs of the past, had she not also 
possessed that which is the crowning glory of the female 
person,—a skin unchallenged for its Oriental softness 
and its almost transcendental purity. Cleopatra, hold- 
ing emperors at bay, and ruling empires by her word, 
had quickly lost her charm and power by one attack of 
blotches, or of pimples, or of horrid tan and freckles. 


WOMAN RULES THE WORLD 


by her beauty, not less than by her purity of character, 
loveliness of disposition, and unselfish devotion. In- 
deed, in the estimation of perhaps too many men beauty 
in a body takes precedence over every other considera. 
tion. Beauty thus forms an important part of woman's 
“working capital,“ without which too many (if not 
bankrupts in what relates to influence within the circle 
where they move) are powerless for great good. Hence 
we see not only the propriety but the duty of every 
lady preserving with zealous care that which to her is 
essential to success, and influence, and usefulness in 
life. And, since “ beauty is but skin deep,” the ut- 
most care and vigilance are required to guard it against 
the many ills that flesh is heir to, Among the grea 
and annoying enemies of beauty, 


OF EITHER SEX, 


as well as of comfort, happiness, and health, are those 
pestiferous and horrid skin diseases,—tetters, humors, 
eczema (salt rheum), rough and scaly eruptions, ulcers, 
pimples, and all diseases of the hairand scalp. For the 
cure of all these, Dr. C. W. Benson, of Baltimore, after 
years of patient study and investigation devoted to dis- 
eases of the skin, at last brought forth his celebrated 
Sxrn Cures, which has already by its marvelous cures 
established itself as the great remedy for all diseases of 
the skin, whatever be their names or character. Its 
success has been immense and unparalleled. All drug- 
gists have it. It is elegantly put up, two bottles in one 
package: internal and external treatment. Price, $1.00. 


EVERYONE PRAISES. 


Sick headache, nervous headache, neuralgia, ner- 
vousness, paralysis, dyspepsia, sleeplessness, and brain 
diseases, positively cured by Dr. C. W. Benson’s Celery 
and Chamomile Pills. They contain no opium, quinine, 
or other harmful drug. Sold by all druggists. Price, 
50 cts. per box; $1.00 for two, $2.50 for six, postage 
free. Dr. C. W. BuNSsOx, Baltimore, Md. 


C. N. Crirrenton, New York, is Wholesale Agent 
for Dr. C. W. Benson’s remedies. 


DIRECTORY. 
Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
4 For catalogue or information, „ at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 u 


COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. ‘Adress the Registrar. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. Jas.W. STRONG, Pres. 


MORY COLLEGE 
OxForD GEORGIA 


College was organized in 1837. It is located 
in a region (900 feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral, The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, Arrious G. 
HA vOOb, D. D., Oxford, Ga. 348-tf 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of 
Study. For ladies and gentlemen. Expenses, $123— 
192. GEo. F. MaGoun, Prest. 335 tf 


PROFESSIONAL. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Ar WororsteR. For Both Sexes. 
ext entrance examination, Thursday, Sept. 7, 1882. 
55 az Address E. H. RvssELL, Principal. 
i STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
1679 Washington St. — House), Boston. 


ALTER SMITH, * 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
of A Special and Ad- 
0 0 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGEH, Prin. 


— — 


The next term will with entrance examination 
Wednesday, Feb. 15, 1882. For „ eto., ad- 
dress Miss ELLEN Hyps, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass, 
‘or catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoypEN, A.M 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
(Dartmouth Cone Hanover, N. H. Address the 
dent, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 344 22 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG T, Boston. 
Entrance „June 7 and 8, and Sept. 


ee SALEM, Mass. 
or Catalogues, address the Erin. D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 188 


For Catalogue apply to Rev. GO. GANNETT, A. M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CuAs. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 az 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittafield, Mass, Beautiful 
M lecation and and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
1 Patronised by half the States in the Union. 
H. BARLOw, A. M., 


PREPARATORY. 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 


K. T., prepares for College, Scientific Schools, or 
‘asiness. 1 


2 5. Ten years’ course. 6. Military 
1. 7. Elocution. 8. Fifteen teachers. Apply to 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 1 


+ Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 ax 


$30 thing — 85 t 
me ng en new for * 
, W. INGRAHAM & be., Boston, Mats. 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Vt. A first-class 
Boarding Schoo! for both sexes. moderate. 
catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, Principal. 80 


ENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
College, Rev. b. B. BLAKESLER, A.M 
East Greenwich, R. I. 63 * 


acter of pupils. 8. Best school building. 4. Complete | II 


21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 
CHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 
RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science, FOR THE 
Address Prof. g. O. Trompson, Worcester, Higher Education of Women. 
INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 2 
NETT INSTITUTES. For Young Ladies. Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, : 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Pour 8 jal Courses for Honors in Glas- 
sics, thematios, M Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 


ADs Le HOWARD. 


A Collection of 41 Minerals and Rocks. 


“ Dana's Geological Story Briefly Told.” 
Price, $2.00, Also, * 


50 SPECIES OF SHELLS. 


PRICE, $2.50, W. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL HISTORY STORE, 
339 tf 168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


$5 0 $20 Me, 
— 


College Calendar, containing full particulars will 


— 


| 
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JUST PUBLISHED: 


STUDIES IN LANGUAGE: 


A Teachers’ Guide to “Letters and Lessons in Language.” 
By J. M. STICKNEY. 


Part 


JOURNAL OF 


Although designed especially as a Teachers’ Manual to accompany the author's series of text-books, 


„Letters and Lessons in Language,” this little work 


subject of language study and language teaching, valuable for general instruction, that it should be upon every 
teacher's desk, whether the accompanying text-books are used or not. 


contains so much new and excellent material on the 


Sample copy will be sent, post-paid, to any teacher, 


D. APPLETON & Co., Publishers, 


6 Hawley St., Boston. 


on receipt of 20 cents, 


152 & 154 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
23 Dupont t., SAN FRANCISCO. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 


Industrial Pubtishers, Booksellers, 
Sie Walnut ., PHILADELPHIA, 
Have recently published 
Tables fer Qualitative Chemical Auclysis. 
with an Lntroductory Chapter on the Course of Anal- 
— By HAMNAIen WILL, of Giessen, Germany. 
ird American, from lith German ed. Edited by 
Chas. F. Himes, Ph.D., Prof. Nat. Science, Dickin- 
son Coll., Pa. 8vo,cloth. $1.50 by mail, free. 
ew Our various catalogues, covering every branch 
of Applied Science, sent free to any one in any = of 
he world who will furnish his address. 22 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO. 


Educational Publishers, 
IS SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 


355 zz PHILADELPHIA. 


WALL MAPS 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


The largest assortment of Wall 
Maps in the country, at lowest 
prices, to be found at the 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY co., 


15 BROMFIELD Sr. 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. 


263 tf the World. The only Schoo! Edition gi 
ing a Summary of the Various Readings | & 


GET THE BEST 
Song-Books for Schools. 


Sterling Gems. chotce 


Secular Music by Tu E. Perkins and H. P. MAIN. 

We commend Sterling Gems to all in search of a first- 

Sane Song Book for Schools, Academies, etc. Price, 
per ; 


; 50 cents each, if sent by mail. 
NEw ERA IN 

EODORE 
The Tonic Sol-Fa Music Reader. P. sewano a 
lends 
* much in who use 
ete. Price, 30 cts. 
Specimen pages of either of above, free on application. 

BIGLOW & MAIN, 
81 Randolph St., Chicago; 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 19 Bond Street, 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARO'S New U.S. History. |-——______. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE’S American — 
4PPLETON'S Young Chemist. 

THE BEST 


Sunday-School Song-Book, 


——ſñ—ñ 
Heart 4 Voice. 


EDITED BY 
W. F. SHERWIN. 


SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS: GEORGE F. ROOT and 
JAMES R. MUBRAY. 


Specimen Pages Free! 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & Co., 


OLARK & MAYNARD, 134 Brosdwas, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 


indersen’s Misteries and Readers; 

Leighten’s Histery of Reme; 

Themseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Keetel’s French 

Reed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessous in English; 

Gutchisen’s Physiclegy and Hygiene. 


J. D. WILLIAMS, H. I. SMITH 
= Devonshire St., Boston. 


46 Madison St., Chicago. 111 
ROBERT 8. DAVIS & 00., 


87 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


New Inductive Arithmetics. 


ORLANDO LEACH, New York 
8. E. BEEDE, Dubuque, | Agents. 


EDUCATION. Vol. XV.—No. 16. 
— — — —— — 8—— 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00. Boston.| I. PRANG & 00., 


Books for 2 Reading. 
AMERICAN POEMS. Selected from Longfel- 
low, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Biographical Sketches and Notes. $1.00. 
AMERICA PROSE. Selected from Haw- 
thorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
Thoreau, Emerson. With critical Introductions and 
Notes. 61.00. 
BALLADS AND LYRICS. 150 Poems. selected 
and arranged by Henry CA 51.00. 
Po ETA FOR CHILDREN. ited 
SAMUEL ELIOT, late Supt. of Boston Schools. 
.. fully illustrated. 75 cts. 
LONGFELLOW LEAFLETS. 
from the Works of H. W. Longfellow. Edited 
JOSEPHINE E. Hopapon. With Illustrations. 280. 
HOLMES I.EAFLETS. Selections from the 
Works of O. W. Holmes. Edited by Joseraine E. 
Hopepon. Leaflet Pamphlets (for Teachers) | 
Leaflets (for Pupils) per package, 25¢.: Leaflets, 
or more packages. each 20¢, net. 
Special Rates for Introduction. 


The Latest and Best! 
LIPPINCOTT’S 


POPULAR SERIES OF READERS. 


By Marcrus WILLSON. 


The New Series of Readers embraces a 
FIRST, SECOND, THIRD, FOURTH, and FIFTH READER, 


Together with asnpplementary volume designed both 
asa READER AND SPEAKER. 
ALL PROFUSELY and HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 
The Series of Five Readers are now ready. 


Liberal rates for examination and introduction. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
334 715 & 717 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


W. 8. FORTESOUE & CO., 
Publishers, 811 Arch St., Phila. 


RITTENDEN’S NEW BOOKKEEPING SERIES, 
4 Books. all Royal 8vo, and Printed in Colors. 
Fiske’s Classical Literature. 
Warren’s Manual of Elecution. 
Voegde’s Meusuratien. 
Lynd’s, Thomas’, & Oswald's Etymologies. 
Send for circulars of our valuable Text-books. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin Sd. NEW YORK, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
The only Illustrated School Edition 


and the Critical Comments of ALL the 
leading Editors. 28 Volumes Now Ready. 
The Merchant of Venice.—Julius Cesar. — The 2 
ges, — — VIII. — Richard II. — Richard III. 

beth. — A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. — H V. 
— As You Like It. — Hamlet. — Much Ado About Noth- 
ing.— Romeo and Juliet.— Othello. — Twelfth Night. — 
The Winter's Tale.—King John.— Henry IV. Part 1.— 
Henry IV. Part y= Lear.—Taming of the Shrew. 
Alls Well that Ends Well.—Coriolanus.—Cymbeline. 
—Comedy of Errors.—Antony and Cleopatra.— Measure 
for Measure.—Merry Wives of Windsor. Send for Lil. 
Circular. A. C. STOCKIN, . for New Eng., 

47 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


HALL & WHITING, 


Publishers, 
AND DEALERS IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


School | Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 


Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 
Address as above. 306 tf eo 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & Oo., 


753 AND 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 

Swinton's Outlines of His 

Swinton’s Word Book Series; 

Dana's Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship; 

Swinton’s Geographies; 

Webster's Dictionaries; 

Gray's Botanies; &., &., &. 


For New-England States address 
HARBISON HUME, 
33 Bromfeld 88., Beston. 


Talks with Teachers. 


BY REV. A. D. MAYO 
Associate Editor, Journal of Education, Boston. 


41 ARTICLES ON 41 LIVE TOPICS. 
PRICE: Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., $1.00. 


N. Cincinnati, 0, 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. . 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8. 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 
Milne’s Elements of Algebra. 
Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets, 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader, 
First Lessons in Philology. 

CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


MACMILLAN & 00.“ 

SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Lessensin Elem. Physiclo 1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical 91.33 

* | ns in Elem. Chem try, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr.Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessonsin Logic, 90 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessensin Astronomy, 1.35 

Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
22 Bond Street. New York. 


REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 
„Oxford“ Editions. 
Authorized by American Committee of Revision. 


For sale at all bookstores, 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


331g 42 Bleecker St., New Verk. 


G. FP. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for 

(4 vols. ready $1.00 and $1.25 

8 Atlases (1 vols.), 780. to $295 

The 7 Series (30 vols.), 78 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 1.25 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 4.50 
Godwin’s ee. of hy, (new ed. 5.00 
Brackett’s Poe for Nome and 80 : 1.265 

Ireland“ ‘Pocket Classical 9 78 
— ty und „ 1.26 
Day’s logy hics, Asthetios, and Logie 
Economies. a 1.75 


Bascom’s Mental 8 English 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theo 1.50 
Le Due’s Learning to Draw. ius. 2.00 


Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 


Full with specimen pages, mailed application’ 
tothe Patilebers 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 
Publishers of 107 Chambers 8t., Hew York, 


Payson, Dunten & Scribner’s Copy Books. 

Dinsmore’s Graded 8 ing Blanks. 

Patterson’s Com itien Books. 

Crosby’s Greek Text Books. 


Catalogues, otc. , furnished. Correspondence solicited 
16609 4. NR. MANSON. t. Boston 


Arr anp EpvucatTionat PusBLisHErs 


286 Roxbury St., BOSTON, 
Publishers of the 


American Text-Books of Art Education. 


The American Drawing Mledels for the use 
of — . „drawing classes, and schools of art 


Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Natural Histery Series. For schools 
0 
jessons. 

Prang’s American Chromos. 155as 


PORTER & COATES, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA. 

The Normal Readers. 

Buckwalter’s Spellers. 

Dunglison’s Physiology. 

Baker’s Natural Philosophy. 

Raub's Arithmetics. 

205 Wabash Ave, Coates's Comprehensive Speaker. 
— Elderhorst's lowpipe ‘Analysis 

*  |Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras, 

Sharpless's Trigonom. 

Raub’s Language Series. 

183 Westminster St, gummere's 

PROVIDENCE, Tnompson's Political Economy. 
Greeley’s Political 

Dickens’s Child’s History England. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


THE EDUCATION 45 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Dra . 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Course, Se mead Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Com Written. 
Brooke’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 


6 Bond Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Brooks’s Soomotry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. eow 
H OW National Subscription Agency 
Oldest of the in the U.S. 
Order PERIODICALS American 
10 and Foreign, at CLuB RaTEs. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station- 
AV E ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
A full line of SOHEXDLER’s SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
MO N EY application. School Supplies, all kinds. 
4 HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
263 13% Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & 00., 
PUBLISH 23 Hawley St., Boston, 
MESERVEY’'S BOOKKEEPINC, 
Containing Single and Double Entry. 

This isa concise, clear, and practical work of moder 
ate size, and yet sufficiently full to give a thorough 
knowledge of the principles of the subject. 

In addition to the usual number of examples illustra- 
tive of the different forms, a considerable number of 
examples are given for the pupil to put into shape him- 
self, It is not too technical and heavy, but is thorough 
ly practical and adapted to current business methods. 

“« M "8 Bookkeeping has been used in our school 
for two years past. I regard it as an excellent text- 
book. It is methodical, simple, readily understood 
the pupils, 2 thorough, and complete, an 
practical. — W. A. Mowry, Providence, President of 
American Institute of Instruction. 


Copy of Bookkeeping sent on receipt of 50 cts. 
Circulars 2 on — Correspondence solicited. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 


PUBLISH 23 Murray 4 27 Warren Sts., 


Minide’s Mechanical Drawing, gro, 64.00 

Geometrical 6 12m0o, 2.00 
Plattner’s eg | Aualysis. 8vo, 5.00 
Pynchen’s Chemical Physics, 12mo, 3.00 
Jones’ Exp’! Organic Chemistry, 12mo, 1.00 
Ceffiu’s Navigation, i2mo, 3.50 
Piympton’s Blow-Pipe Analysis, 12mo, 1.50 


NEW BEVISED EDITION OF 


Norton’s Astronomy: 


(Sth Ed., Feb., 1882, containing 
The most reliable determinations of the Sun's parallax, 
= — and dimensions of Sun, Moon, and 
anets. 
rtant results from the use of the Spectroscope as to 
— henomena and constitution of the Heavenly 
es. 

and discussions in Astronomical 

ysics. 

The Tables have been revised, corrected, and enlarged. 
Tab. II. to VAI.,—relating to the Sun, Moon, and 
Planets,— embody the most reliable determinations. 

A Complete Table of the Minor Planets taken from Ber- 
liner Astronomisches for 1883 is added; also 

A Table of Comets of known periods of revolution. 

The Table of the Sun and Moon’s Epochs have been ex- 
tended ten years. 

1 vol., 8vo, with 14 full-page and many smaller en- 


gravings. Cloth, $3.50, 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 15 Astor Pl., N. I. 


Newest, VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA. 
Brightest, | MAURY’S REVISED MANUAL. 
Best. GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 


UNIVERSITY SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Maury’s Geographies and Wall Maps. 
Holmes’ Beaders, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series, &., Ac. 


ver 17,000 Quotations. Over 


CYCLOPADIA OF QUOTATIONS, Sass 


fantly available. 


Has many new and valuable features not found in any other similar book. Gives universal satisfaction. The 


LONCFELLOW 


wrote; “ hly furnished with indexes, it can hardly fail to be a very successful 
Circulars and out general catalogue free, Bor sale by he postage free, 900 pages, 
tes 


and favorite volume.” 


Address at once, with order, 8v0, cloth, $5.00, by the publishers, FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10 & 12 Dey 8 
„ THE PUBLIC 
e New 
16 Hawley , Bostom | issued this day. For Specimen Copy, aidress THOS, W. 
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